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With the “Spectator” of Saturday, April 28th, will be issued, 
yratis, a SPECIAL LI TERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
vf which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
areceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—¢——— 


HE Budget is fixed for Monday night, and the public 
T interest in it is for once so keen that the speculation as 
to its details is almost endless. The secret has been very care- 
fully kept,—though there was a fierce rush on Thursday to 
clear cigars out of bond,—and the only general consensus 
seems to be that the Death-duties will be rearranged on some 
principle of graduation, that the Tea-duty will be taken off in 
spite of Miss Ellis’s evidence quoted elsewhere, and that the 
difference will be made up in some way by taxes on luxuries. 
Tf this is correct, the Income-tax will not be touched, and the 
Navy expenditure will be provided for by some plan which 
will not increase taxation. The popularity of a Budget of 
that kind among the poorer voters will depend wholly upon 
their opinion as to the remission of the Tea-duty. They may 
care about it, but, as we have before observed, they did 
mot care about the much more important remission of the 
sugar-duty, and when they have got it, will not vote for those 
who gave it, looking as they do always forward. It must be 
aoted, however, that all ramours’are rumours merely, that the 
Budget for some reason has demanded an unusual expenditure 
-of time, and that Sir William Harcourt, when fencing with 
Parliamentary questions, has raised an impression that he has 
something to propose more contentious than any of the 
vamours we have named. Weare rather struck by the fact 
that, as regards the great question of all, the partial exemption 
of relatives from Death-duties, nobody except ourselves has 
said one word. 


King Humbert of Italy has made an effort to approach 
France, through an interviewer on the staff of the Figaro, 
—an effectual if not perhaps a dignified way. The King in his 
Speech to the reporter denies absolutely that Italy seeks or 
desires a war, “neither our Budget, which unfortunately has 
@ deficit, nor our will, nor our reason permits it.” Italy has 
sacrificed everything for unity, and is not likely to stake it 
on a game the issue of which for all nations is so uncertain. 
The Budget of France may yet drag her into warlike aspira- 
tions, but on Italy economy isimposed ; moreover, even victory 
to-day would be so terrible, accompanied by such hecatombs 
of men, followed by such rivers of blood, that no Sovereign 
Would seek it. As for the Italian Army, it has not forgotten 








Solferino and Magenta, any more than Italians have forgotten 
that they, like Frenchmen, are people of the South, and 
brothers in blood. What Italy wants of France is a repeal of 
the ruinous Méline tariff. The appeal is a strong one, but 
the French receive it with pleasure only because they see in it 
evidence that Italy is suffering. The unanimous reply of 
the Parisian Press is that Italy shall have no commercial 
concessions until she has abandoned the Triple Alliance; which 
is impossible, at least until the Treaty expires. Even then 
Italy will probably believe that her only guarantee against 
French hatred, excited mainly by her unity, is the friendship 
of the Central Powers. King Humbert’s speech is, however, 
noteworthy testimony to the justice of the view that this 
time it is not the Kings who are seeking war. 


The Press of Europe is jubilant over a victory won by the 
journals over the Hungarian Parliament. The reporters, it 
appears, had access to the lobbies of the Lower House, and 
either formed acquaintance with the Members, or overheard 
their discussions, whence occasionally imprudent revelations. 
The Speaker accordingly forbad the lobbies to the reporters, 
and the journals struck, thus, as it were, extinguishing the 
Parliament. Dr. Wekerle, the Premier, bad accordingly to 
intervene, and the entrée to the lobbies was restored, thus 
proving, it is argued, that Parliaments are wholly dependent 
on the Press. Is not that rather a large deduction? A Par- 
liament has only to issue an official report, and sell it at a 
penny, to be independent of the Press,—an arrangement 
actually made in America, where no journal, except the 
Congressional Globe, issues a full report. Dr. Wekerle was a 
little precipitate. Ifthe proceedings in Parliament are unin- 
teresting, reports do not matter; but if they are interesting, 
some journal would speedily have made its fortune by con- 
veying them to the public. 


The Clerical party in Hungary has received a severe blow. 
For some reason, to us inexplicable, they not only demand a 
religious marriage of all faithful Catholics, which is, of course, 
in accordance with the tenets of their Church, but they refuse 
to allow civil marriage to be made compulsory, though that is 
the practice both in France and Italy. So excited were they, 
and so decided was the action of the Bishops, that it was 
believed the measure would be defeated; but on Thursday 
the Bill was carried by the crushing majority of 281 to 
106,—nearly three to one. The Bill has still to pass the 
Upper House; but the Emperor stands neutral, and the 
Hungarian magnates, though very Conservative, have never in 
history been Ultramontane, as witness the fact that they 
tolerated M. Tisza as Premier for years, though he was the 
head of the Protestant Church in Hungary. There is a 
strong impression among them also that the opposition ef the 
Vatican is not religious, but is intended to embarrass the 
Emperor in punishment for his adhesion to the Triple 
Alliance. That may be true, or false; for while the Papacy 
can hardly approve the Triple Alliance, the disposition to 
attribute to the Vatican a policy of finesse is in all countries 
incurable. 


Lord Bowen, in former years one of the most brilliant of 
the contributors to this journal, died early on Tuesday morn- 
ing after several weeks of serious illness, to the universal 
regret of all who knew him and within a few months of his ap- 
pointment as one of the Legal Members of the House of Lords, 
at the age of fifty-eight. He was greatly distinguished at 
Rugby; and at Balliol his reputation was so bigh that in later 
life he was named Visitor of the College. When he went up 
from Rugby to Oxford he gained almost every distinction 
there, including the Ireland and Hertford, that could have 
been gained. In 1858 he took a first-class in Classics, and after- 
wards became a Fellow of his College. At the Bar his success 
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was almost as rapid. In 1870 he became Junior Counsel to 
the Treasury, and afterwards he was appointed Counsel to 
the Railway Association. In 1879 he was raised to the Bench, 
and though his whole experience had been that of the Com- 
mon Law Bar, he soon showed himself as great a Judge 
in Chancery Law as in his own special field. In 1882 he 
became a Lord Justice of Appeal, and his judgments rank 
among the first of our time, both in legal form and in 
literary polish. His only purely literary achievement was 
the scholarly and genuinely poetical translation of Virgil’s 
“Eclogues,” and the first six books of the “ Aineid,” which 
will rank among those which come nearest to the style and 
spirit of Virgil to be found in English literature. He was a 
master of that playful and’ polished irony which never rankles, 
and might easily have reached as high a position in literature 
as he attained in law. In him culture was truly liberalising, 
and inspired a temper as far as possible removed from the 
spirit of Horace’s scorn for the “profanum vulgus” whom 
he proposed to keep at arm’s length. 


On Monday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for 
leave to take Tuesday and the morning sitting of Friday for 
Government business for the rest of the Session, of which 
only one month had elapsed, and declared, frankly enough, 
that this would be a precedent for a similar claim to be made 
by his opponents whenever they should succeed to power. 
He thought that private Members’ rights were not of very 
great advantage to the public, and that the popular majority of 
the day is quite entitled to dispose of the greater portion of the 
time of the House in the interest, first, of the Administration ; 
next, of non-contentious legislation which only the Government 
can successfully carry through; and lastly, of that party legis- 
lation to which the Government of the day is committed by the 
promises it has made to its supporters in the country. The 
chief speakers in the House, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
J. Redmond, and even Mr. Labouchere, made no sort of pro- 
test against this encroachment on the time allotted to private 
Members ; but the Unionists resisted the motion solely on the 
ground that the Government had wasted their time already, 
and did not deserve to have more time placed at their dis- 
posal. Lord Carmarthen’s amendment to limit the conces- 
sion to Whitsuntide was defeated by a majority of 24 (268 
to 244); Mr. Hanbury’s offering the Government morning 
sittings on Tuesdays (as well as on Fridays), but keeping 
the evening sitting to private Members, was rejected by a 
majority of 28 (247 to 219); and then the original motion was 
carried by a majority of 26 (249 to 223). We have given our 
reasons elsewhere for holding that the carrying of this motion, 
on the grounds assigned for it, marks a great era in the history 
of the English Parliament. 


The proceedings of the Board of Conciliation, recently 
established to settle coalminers’ disputes, have been roughly 
interrupted. Lord Shand, the chairman, declined, it seems, 
to place the right to a “ living wage ” among the “ Rules” of the 
Board, saying apparently that it was not a question of rules, 


but of evidence in each case. Mr. Bailey, a member of the 
Board, and agent for the Nottinghamshire miners, thereupon 
denounced him to his electors as “a biassed, prejudiced 
partisan,” without any sense of decency. “ Sooner than allow 
a man of this character to decide whether the miners’ wages 
should be reduced 20 or 30 per cent., he would face all the 
horrors of another struggle.” The audience, all miners, agreed, 
and passed a resolution declaring Lord Shand “unfit” to 
occupy his position. It is said that the excitement among 
the miners everywhere is considerable, though they think 
Mr. Bailey precipitate ; and even Mr. Pickard, while blaming 
him, says there must be a fight over the “ living wage.” It was 
rumoured at first that Lord Shand, who was, it will be 
remembered, chosen by the Speaker, would resign, in which 
case the experiment would have ended; but Lord Shand has 
heard angry Counsel talk before, and will probably wait until 
one of the parties before the Board refuses to accept an award. 
We have said enough on the subject elsewhere, and have only 
to add here that the curious dislike to a Chairman, as repre- 
senting somehow the principle of authority, is not confined to 
Mr. Bailey. One of Mr. John Burns’s propositions in politics 
is that the authority of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
is utterly inconsistent with the rights of free men. The feeling 
is remarkable, as the Americans always invest a Chairman 
with a sort of dictatorship. 





. . ie 
On Friday last, Mr. Woods raised the favourite questi 

the politically inept—the system of royalty-rents and ie he of 
in mines. They injured our great industries, and ™ He 
be acquired by the State. Royalties in foreign countaier t to. 
less than here, and went into the pockets of the pomnnennia 
a whole. The masters were often unable to increase - 
because of the royalties: Mr. Asquith, in reply, referred 
“the long and laborious investigations of a singularly ry 
Royal Commission ” which unanimously reported against the 
proposal made by Mr. Woods. It would cost £150,000,000 ¢ 
buy up the royalties. But when they had been bought 0 
they would have either to be recharged or else the ‘expe 
would have to bear the burden. Still, the Government an 
not blind to the defects of the existing system, and would do 
what they could to put into operation the recommendation of 
the Commission for remedying these defects. Ong division 
the resolution was lost by 107 votes (150 to 48), 


Mr. Balfour made a speech at Bradford on Wednesday in 
favour of Lord Randolph Churchill’s candidature for the- 
Central Division of Bradford, which now returns Mr. Shay. 
Lefevre. He endeavoured to imitate the provident policy of 
those journals which prepare long obituary notices of distin. 
guished men whose decease is expected, before they actually 
die, by preparing such an obituary notice of the Government, 
which he expects to depart this life at the next General Ble. 
tion. It had achieved only one considerable legislative reform, 
—the Parish Councils Act—had thrown overboard a good 
Employers’ Liability Bill which it might have passed, ang 
for the rest had nothing to show for itself but promises of 
very doubtful value. It therefore relies chiefly on its adminis. 
trative reforms, and Mr. Asquith is never tired of bringing 
out his new factory inspectors in long parade to supply the 
place of legislative Acts. “These inspectors have figured in 
every one of Mr. Asquith’s speeches. They figure also in the 
last speech of the present Prime Minister. They walk round 
and round the political stage like the armies which we see at 
the theatre, and they appear so often before us that we begin 
almost to think that we really have to do with a phenomenon 
of extraordinary magnitude.” Mr. Balfour also devoted 
a considerable part of his speech to the attitude of the 
Administration towards the House of Lords, but on that we 
have commented sufficiently in a separate column. 


On Tuesday, the House of Commons began the discussion 
of the Navy Estimates. Mr. Arnold-Forster made a speech 
which deserved the praise it obtained from all sides, The 
Admiralty programme was, he considered, a very fair one. 
He did not believe that there was any discontent among the 
seamen as to their food and comforts, though there were, no 
doubt, matters which might be improved. His chief complaint 
was in regard to the inadequate provision made for Gibraltar. 
“Until the Gibraltar question was fairly faced, the supremacy 
of this country at sea was in deadly peril.” Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth denied that the clothing and food of the seamen 
were defective. He stated also, most emphatically, that the 
present programme “ was based upon the 2dvice of the naval 
advisers,” and that the Government intended to make our 
Fleet equal to that of any two Powers. Sir Edward Reed 
was against the plan of building a number of small vessels- 
instead of a few large ones. If we pursued that policy, our 
ships would be unable to pierce the armour of the enemy's 
ships, but they would be able to pierce ours. On Thursday, 
the debate was resumed, but consisted of little but a wrangle 
over the policy of the Naval Defence Act, which Sir William 
Harcourt declared to be vicious, because it made the House 
of Lords a partner with the House of Commons in dealing 
with the finances of the nation. 

The Moplah rising in Malabar, reported this week, is not 
a new symptom of discontent. Though originally Hindoo 
converts, they are the most fanatic Mussulmans in the world, 
firmly believing that whenever they die in battle with the 
infidel, they go straight to heaven. Whenever, therefore, 
they have a quarrel with their Hindoo landlords, they kill a 
few of them, and retire to an eminence to await consequences. 
The Commissioner on his side waits also till he can get 
European soldiers, sepoys being quite useless, and then sum- 
mons the Moplahs to surrender. For answer they charge 
straight up to the troops, those who are not shot flinging 
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selves on the bayonets and stabbing with their knives. 
, youre 1848 and 1855, they were always rising, and so deep 
was the jerror they inspired, and so great the danger that 
Mussulmans would catch fire, that Lord Dalhousie 
“ an Act ordering their bodies to be burnt and the 
scattered, so that Azrael, when he comes to call 


Soy jad gment, may not be able to find them. They 
have been quieter lately, but this week thirty-five of them 


went through the regular performance, murdered five Nair 
jandholders, and when a company of the Dorset Regiment 
appeared, charged home. Thirty-three were killed, but two 
were only wounded, and are consequently unhappy. The 
Moplabs would be exceedingly formidable but that they seek 
death and not victory. The change which Islam makes in the 
Hindoos of Southern India is a curious problem in religious 
history. Their very natures seem modified. Hyder Ali 
“converted” ten thousand of them in a month, and next 
month they were all fanatic Mussulmans, and so they have 


remained to this day. 


On Sunday a meeting was held at Nenagh, which was 
attended by both sections of the Anti-Parnellites,—i.e., by 
both Dillonites and Healyites. Mr. Healy made no reference 
to the split within a split, but stated that “in a few months 
the Government would ask for a fresh verdict.” Mr. Arthur 
(’Connor, who was very fierce, declared that the grabber of 
an evicted farm was virtually a receiver of stolen goods, and 
that for his part he would boycott sucha man. “He would 
treat him, in the words of Mr. Parnell, as a social leper.” Mr. 
Dillon said that he had not come there to dispute about in- 
dividuals. He did not think a General Election was near at 
hand, and ‘‘it was the duty of Irishmen to keep it as far off as 

ssible.” We wonder how long the two sects of Anti-Par- 
nellites will be able to appear on a common platform. Not 
very long, we should imagine, for in spite of their natural in- 
¢lination towards a bull, Irishmen find agreeing to differ an 
almost impossible task. 





Anextraordinary story comes in from America, which may be 
nonsense, and may be exceedingly important. A person named 
Coxey, a Californian, who claims, according to the Herald, 
to be some sort of “Incarnation,” has, it is said, produced a 
sort of Union among the unemployed, and they intend to go 
to Washington, one hundred thousand strong, surround the 
Capitol, and demand of Congress a law or laws entitling them 
to obtain work. There are two organisations, one of which 
threatens force, and another that does not; but the substance 
of the story is a Peter-the-Hermit kind of march upon the 
Washington Jerusalem. There is no doubt that the distress in 
some States is dreadful ; and there is some kind of truth in the 
stories, for bodies of the pilgrims have seized trains, Judges 
are giving injunctions against the demands for unpaid trans- 
port,andthe Government in Washington is making certain pre- 
parations ; but the account reads to usa little sensational. The 
distances to be crossed are immense ; and how are one hundred 
thousand pauper crusaders to be fed, or supplied with water ? 
{f the project were realised, the world would see a wildly dra- 
matic scene,—a hundred thousand citizens of the greatest 
Republic, and the only one with land to give away, begging 
at the doors of the Supreme Legislature for bare bread. Such 
a demonstration of the failure of Republican institutions to 
meet the social problem is however most improbable, and the 

end will probably be a mass meeting of badly clad folk in 
Washington, a big subscription, and perhaps a series of small 
Tots requiring the intervention of United States cavalry. 


The Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, in a letter to Friday’s 
Times, gives some facts which show that the Jews are pouring 
into Palestine. About one hundred thousand Jews have 
entered the Holy Land during the last few years, and ‘‘ the 
arrival of a vaster host is imminent.” “No one,” he goes on, 

can possibly forecast the next seven years of Jewish immi- 
ration.” If the Bishop’s view of what is going on is correct, 
Weare face to face with a fact that may revolutionise the 
Politics of Mediterranean Asia. Already the railways are 
opening up the country between the coast and Jerusalem and 

amascus, and if a Jewish immigration on a large scale is 
added to this, Syria may become once more one of the most 
important places in the East. The idea of the Jews again 

Possessing a country is a very curious one. 








The Government has, it is believed, resolved to retain 
Uganda, governing it, in a sense, directly,—that is, through 
a Commissioner, who, with thirteen assistants, will control 
the King’s native Administration. This is the Egyptian plan 
with a variation, and is based on the Report of Sir Gerald 
Portal, which was published on Monday. It is a most 
able document, and considers and rejects no less than 
four alternative plans. Of these, the most important 
is that of government through the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, which Sir Gerald, without assign- 
ing full reasons, emphatically sets aside. He acknow- 
ledges, however, that the acquisition of Uganda was due to 
them, and maintains that while our retreat would be followed 
by civil war and the loss of all confidence in British pledges, 
the Kingdom is geographically most important as the “key 
to the whole of the Nile Valley and the richest parts of South 
Africa.” Sir Gerald Portal thinks that his whole scheme is 
dependent upon a railway from the coast, which need not, 
however, at first be constructed further than Kikuyu, whence 
caravans could easily reach Lake Victoria and the steam 
communication with Uganda. He reckons the whole cost of 
his scheme, the railway included, at £50,000 a year, to be 
gradually reduced by the improvement in import-duties and 
in railway receipts. The greatest obstacle to success, judging 
from the Report, is the death of Sir Gerald Portal himself. 


The Convocation of the University of London, which met 
on Tuesday, was welladvised in determining not to hinder the 
great experiment which the recent Commission has proposed 
in the way of combining a great teaching University in the 
Metropolis with the Examining University which has had so 
great a career and done so much to raise the ideal of secondary 
education in the country. It refused by a very large majority 
to protest against the surrender of the veto which Convoca- 
tion at present possesses on the acceptance of any new 
Charter, and so intimated its willingness that a very con- 
siderable power should be handed over to the teachers for 
deciding on the curriculum and the standard to be required 
from candidates for the strictly academic degree which will 
stand side by side with the present degree so soon as the new 
teaching University is called into existence. We trust that 
the magnanimity which the Convocation of the University has 
thus shown will be met by the appointment of a Statutory 
Commission which will give Convocation a considerably larger 
representation on the reconstructed Senate of the University 
than the Commission proposes, and a special control over the 
Board which is to regulate the conditions for the examination 
of the external students who do not take the new academic 
degree. If the great experiment is to be successful, the 
Government must provide a very large addition to the 
revenues of the University. New Chairs, new physical 
laboratories, new libraries and Fellowships, cannot be provided 
without new and very large means. 


The Westminster Gazette was quite eloquent the other day 
on the indifference of the weekly journals to serving up their 
reviews of Mrs. Hamphry Ward’s new novel hot and hot 
on the first practicable occasion, and contrasted this apathy 
with the diligence of the daily papers in performing that 
service. For our own parts, we do not believe that criticism 
on the gallop is good criticism, or even criticism that can 
rely on not misleading its readers. For instance, on Monday, 
two evening contemporaries served up a hot-and-hot criti- 
cism of Mr. E. F. Benson’s “ Rubicon.” One of them describes 
the heroine (Lady Hayes) as “ usually very silent;” the other 
describes her as “speaking with that fine irrelevancy and 
rapid incoherence which characterised the heroine of the 
magnum opus (“Dodo”).” The one declares that she ter- 
minates her life by taking strychnine; the other, that she 
ends it by a dose of prussic acid. Clearly these hot-and- 
hot critics cannot both of them represent their author 
accurately. Would it not have been better for one of them, 
at least, to have waited till the Tuesday, or even Wednesday, 
before publishing its review, and to have got his facts right 
before attempting a criticism ? 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 100. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~—— 


THE COMING CHANGE IN THE COMMONS. 


ONDAY was a great era in the history of the House 
M of Commons, though it was an era the meaning of 
which will not be sufficiently understood till the change 
which was then first recognised has been more fully de- 
veloped. The leader of the House, Sir William Harcourt, 
moved on that day, within a month of the beginning of 
the Session, that Tuesday should become a Government day 
for the rest of the Session; and that on Friday the House 
should meet at 2 o’clock, and that the Government should 
control the whole of thé morning sitting; and though, of 
course, the Opposition resisted the motion, it was resisted 
not because there was any disposition to quarrel with the 
surrender of the liberty of private Members, but because 
it was a natural and fitting opportunity for maintaining 
that the Administration had mismanaged its business in 
prolonging the last Session so enormously and so unneces- 
sarily, and had begun to mismanage this by wasting time 
in the discussion of the Scottish Grand Committee, which 
was sure to lead to further extravagance of the same sort. 
In short, it was a moment when no Opposition could 
possibly have omitted to contend that the slothful servant 
who had wrapped his lord’s money in a napkin and 
buried it in the earth, instead of putting it out to interest, 
should be warned that “from him who hath not must 
be taken away even that which he hath.” It was not, 
however, in the least, indignation at the stealing of the 
time of private Members which stimulated the Opposi- 
tion. Nobody, unless it were Sir John Lubbock, who 
best knows what private Members with thoughts of their 
own can sometimes do to put new ideas into the minds of 
Governments, in relation, for instance, to Bank-holidays and 
shortening unreasonably long hours for shop-assistants, 
objected to curtailing the usually wasted privileges of 
private Members. On the contrary, it was admitted on 
all sides that Governments must more and more encroach 
oun these privileges, and dispose of the very inadequate 
time now devoted to the administrative duties of the 


Government of the day, as well as to the legislative 


duties of the trustees of the democracy. Sir William 
Harcourt, though he left Wednesday, and to a certain 
extent the evening sitting on Friday, for the dis- 
cussion of private Members’ Bills and private Members’ 
grievances, fully recognised that not only when his 
own party were in power, but also when his anta- 
gonists were in power, the time-resources of the House 
must be placed almost entirely at the disposal of the 
Government of the day, and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Mr. Redmond not only accepted the suggestion, 
but threw a good deal of ridicule on the notion that pri- 
vate Members have any rights which can for a moment 
stand against the vote of the majority as to how the Honse 
shall dispose of its administrative and legislative oppor- 
tunities. Private Members’ nights mean “ count-outs,” and 
when the greater measures of the Administration can only 
be got through at all by the steady application of the 
political guillotine, it is profligate waste of public re- 
sponsibilities to multiply the number of the “ count-outs.” 
That was the view taken on all hands, but hardly any one 
seemed to see what it was that this view really implies. 

It implies that Parliament is weary of its much-vaunted 
liberties. “Me this unchartered freedom tires, I feel 
the weight of chance desires,” might have been taken as 
the real drift of Monday’s debate. The Government 
must take command, and must take command more and 
more. Parliamentary babble is thought of more as a 
folly than a right. The trustees of the majority must 
have power to silence the trustees of the minority,—first, 
in determining what the House shall discuss, and next in 
determining how long they shall discuss it. More and 
more the decrees of the Ministers are to be final, so long 
as they represent the people’s will. Of course, that does 
not mean, as yet at all events, that the Ministers are to make 
the law, and only to apply to the House to say whether 
the law so made is to be accepted or not. That, too, may 
come in time. But this it does mean, that Ministers, and 
practically only Ministers, are to introduce Bills, as well 
as votes of public money, and that Ministers, and only 
Ministers, are to declare how long the debate on such Bills 
and votes is to go on. If the Ministers retain the con- 





fidence of Parliament, and so long as 

will be able for the future to me ‘ This mf * they 
propose, and you shall give your opinion on jt re = 
or to-morrow or the next day, and if that opinion day 
with ours, we shall go on prescribing exactly in the 
way where discussion is to begin and where it js to 

If it does not, then we go out of power; and our end. 
nents must take the responsibility of deciding oP 
same way what is to be done, and where disenssig, ” 
it shall begin and cease.’ That seems to us a very Bee 
approximation towards not only government, but leo; : 
tion, by the Cabinet of the day; and we should expect j 
to develop within a few years into a general extension of the 
system already pursued in a few cases,—as, for example i. 
the mode of determining what the Education Code wee 
or what Order in Council is to prevail as to the admission f 
cattle from infected countries, or what scheme for a prov 
able trust submitted by the Charity Commission shall be 
enforced. In these cases, a Provisional Order ig mad 
which lies on the tables of both Houses for a given time 
and if within that time no address to the Crown igs carried. 
objecting to that Code or Order in Council or scheme 
then it takes effect without further discussion or enag, 
ment. When once the House of Commons begins to admit 
frankly that the Ministry is to say what the House shalt 
discuss, and to determine how soon that discussion shal! 
come to an end, it has advanced a good way towards dig. 
pensing with discussion altogether, except where a majority 
of the representatives of the people demand such a djs. 
cussion. That is, we think, the logical outcome of the 
impatience of private Members’ chatter, which was shown 
on all sides in Monday’s debate. 

This would be a great change, but it would be a djs. 
tinctly Democratic change. It would give an immense 
impulse to the dictatorial power and efficiency of the wil} 
of the majority. It would enable the people to try a vast 
number of dangerous and momentous experiments ing 
very short time, and that is exactly, as we conceive it, what 
the people are at present set upon. We cannot say that we 
think it would work well without suc safeguards as the 
United States Constitution, and indeed almost all demo. 
cratic Constitutions, adopt to prevent the sudden and 
abrupt making of great constitutional changes. For the 
present, our only drag on such violent experiments is the 
House of Lords, and the House of Lords cannot well bear 
the strain of so great a responsibility as that. Yet if that 
one drag were to disappear, we might have the Commons 
proposing to repeal the Mutiny Act on Monday, fixing the 
close of the debate for Thursday, and getting the Army 
disestablished and reduced to anarchy before the end of 
the week. Of course we are not saying that any such 
caprice is likely, but we do say that it is possible if events 
are to go on adding to the absolute authority of a chance 
majority as rapidly as they appear to be going on now, 
We might have the whole Constitution changed in a week, 
and restored the next week, and that would be a kind of 
political oscillation far too violent for the prosperity of 
any great State. Our own opinion is that if the arbitrary 
authority of the majority in the House of Commons is 
to go on taking the great strides it has recently been 
taking, we shall urgently need some new and powerful 
constitutional guarantee against rapid and violent change. 
But we are quite sure of this, that it is not at all likely 
that that guarantee will ever again be the necessity of 
getting through such an intolerable amount of Parlia- 
mentary discussion as it has recently taken to make the 
will of the majority effective in passing a popular measure. 





MANNING THE NAVY. 


: pe debate on the Navy was satisfactory except in one 
particular. It showed that the Admiralty is fully 
alive to the needs of the situation, and that a real, and 
not a mere Parliamentary, effort is being made to put our 
Fleet above the risk of foreign competition. It is a8 
regards the manning of the Navy that our sea policy 
shows weakest. We are going to have plenty of ships, 
and those of the best; that is clear enough. What is not 
clear is whether we shall have enough men to work the 
ships; and further, whether any fairly satisfactory plan has 
been hit on for providing a regular and adequate supply 
of seamen. That men can be got, if we set about it im 
the right way, we do not, of course, doubt; but we are 
not at all confident that we shall set about it in the right 
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If the experts were more or less agreed upon what 
ught to do, public opinion might be trusted to coerce 
8 “Admiralty into doing it. Here, however, we seem, to 
the by the speeches made on Tuesday night, to be face 
joie» with a very disagreeable amount of uncertainty. 
» ve Oe is discontented, but nobody seems to know 
wip suggest. In face of a situation of that kind, 
bs lic opinion is powerless. It soon catches the 
prwilderment of the experts, and ceases to be an effec- 
tive motive force. But this being 80, there is nothing for 
t but to have the manning question and the supply-of- 
en question thoroughly threshed out by discussion. The 
areasare of public interest has got us the ships and the 
money, and it must not be relaxed till the problem of the 
men has also been solved ; for, after all, this is a more impor- 
tant matter than guns or armour or torpedoes or docks. 
Unless you have good men, and well-trained men, and 
Jenty of them, your Navy is worthless. 
Though we cannot hope to contribute to the details of 
the subject any new facts, it may be useful to point out 
Jainly and squarely what are the general lines on which 
information is required. In the first place, what is the 
actual number of extra men who will be required to man the 
new shipsy And here let it be said that the matter is not 
one which can be safely left to take care of itself. It is 
no good to say: “ One thing at a time ; wait till the ships 
are ready, and don’t tother about seamen for ships which 
are still on paper ;” and for this good reason,—seamen fit 
for the Navy cannot be got at a minute’s notice. It takes 
almost as long to make a good seaman as a good ship. 
Whatever extra men are wanted will either have to be 
trained up from boys, or arrangements made by which 
they can be attracted from the merchant service into the 
Navy. In any case, it is clearly necessary to know how 
many extra men wiil be wanted in, say, the year 1897. 
But though we know almost exactly how we shall stand 
in the way of extra ships in that year, no one seems to 
care to face the exact facts as to the extra men who will 
be required to man them. All the authorities differ. 
One expert says we shall want one number, and another 
another. Mr. Kearley says that “it is estimated that we 
are already ten thousand below our proper strength,” and 
that some people say that “fifteen thousand would be a 
truer estimate of the deficiency.” The Government, how- 
ever, only ask this year for six thousand five hundred 
more men, which seems to be a random figure arrived at 
on general considerations. ‘ With all these new ships, we 
shall want more men, and six thousand five hundred extra 
isobviously not too many to ask for this year.” That 
seems to be the sort of principle on which the Admiralty 
is inclined to take action,—and a most unsatisfactory one 
itis. What we want is a programme as regards men, as 
carefully worked out as the programme as regards ships. 
We do not, of course, mean to say that the Admiralty 
ought to provide men enough in peace-time to man every 
vessel which will be commissioned in war. No doubt they 
are quite right in counting upon being able in the case of 
war to lay hands on a good many expert seamen temporarily 
thrown out of employment; but after allowing for this, they 
ought to have a distinct policy and programme in regard 
to the manning of all important vessels. When the exact 
needs of the Navy as regards men are ascertained, the 
next question to be asked is,—How are these men to be 
obtained? In the course of Tuesday’s debate a very 
interesting though somewhat discursive speech was made 
upon this point by Mr. J. H. Wilson, the seamen’s 
and firemen’s Member. According to Mr. Wilson, the 
Admiralty at the present moment treat the men in a way 
which makes the Navy anything but attractive. They 
are led to believe, he declared, that their clothes are 
found by the Admiralty, but in reality the men have to 
purchase their own outfit. The food, too, is not 
satisfactory. In the Navy the men continually com- 
Plain of having to spend a considerable amount of 
their wages in food. “ It was about time the Admiralty 
remodelled their provision scale. It appeared that the 
old scale of thirty or forty years ago was still in force. 
It was an important consideration for the Admiralty, who 
spent £200 or £300 in making a man efficient, that as 
8oon as his ten years were up he was glad to leave the 
service and go elsewhere.” The American Navy, Mr. 
Wilson went on to say, was largely composed of men who 
had left the English Navy. “There could be only one 
reason for that, and that was that the conditions of service 


were better.” The question of promotion also caused dis- 
content. There ought to be nothing to prevent a man from 
rising from the lowest rung of the ladder to the highest. 
We should imagine that there was a good deal of exaggera- 
tion in all this; but the fact, we fear, remains, that not 
anything like so much trouble has been taken to make the 
sea service popular, as has been taken with the land ser- 
vice. It cannot be right that the merchantman should be 
so little attracted as he is to the Roval Navy. Again, the 
question of promotion ought to be settled once and for all 
in favour of the men. It may in reality be a small matter 
—no large percentage of men can rise from the ranks in 
any service—but at any rate the sailor ought not to feel, 
as he feels now, that the gate of promotion is absolutely 
barred against him. The Marshal’s baton in the private’s 
knapsack may be a piece of sentiment, but it is a very 
useful piece, and not to take advantage of it in a service 
which depends in some form or other on voluntary enlist- 
ment is exceedingly foolish. Without doubt, the chance 
of promotion makes a service attractive, and therefore 
all regulations preventing the possibility of promotion 
from the ranks should be done away with. The case of 
warrant-officers in regard to promotion was dealt with by 
Mr. Kearley. He suggested that they should be able to 
attain the rank of “chief” after ten’ years’ service, and 
that a new position to be called “fleet rank” should be 
created. Further, he pointed out the lack of encourage- 
ment held out to the engine-room artificers and the stokers. 

Into the minutiz of these complaints we have no desire 
to enter, but we cannot help feeling that not so much is 
being done as could and ought to be done to make the 
service popular. Why should not the subject be examined 
by a Committee of the kind which a year or two ago con- 
sidered the question of enlistment in the Army? Mr. 
Forwood mentioned a problem which could be discussed 
with great propriety by such a body,—How are we to get 
the bonds of union between the Royal Navy and the 
mercantile navy drawn closer together? That is a question 
of the utmost importance. The closer the fellowship 
established between the two services, the better it will be for 
both and also for the nation. When more ships were built, 
it would be more than ever necessary, Mr. Forwood pointed 
out, to rely upon the mercantile marine for a supply of men 
in case of war. “ He was, therefore, sorry to think that 
the mercantile navy as a reserve or nursery for the Roval 
Navy was a source of supply that was not improving. How 
to raise to a higher standard the training and education of 
the seamen of the mercantile marine and how to increase 
their numbers might be discussed advantageously by a 
Committee.” Equally important is the tendency to man 
the mercantile marine more and more with foreigners. 
Would it not be possible to induce the great Companies to 
employ Englishmen rather than foreigners? The subject 
is one of vast importance, and one, moreover, which 
requires the closest study and attention. We trust the 
Government will see that it is one which is not forgotten 
or allowed to fall behind. 





LORD SHAND AND THE MINERS. 


HE attack of the Nottinghamshire miners on Lord 
Shand, Chairman of the Board of Conciliation re- 
cently appointed to settle coalminers’ disputes, may prove 
a most disastrous incident in the great labour struggle ; 
but we are not inclined to blame the men so sharply as 
our contemporaries do. To be just as against oneself 
requires a high degree of civilisation. It is within the 
experience of us all that a large proportion even of culti- 
vated men, and probably a majority of cultivated women, 
cannot believe that a legal decision against themselves 
can be just; and in private either accuse the Judge of 
partiality, or the counsel of incapacity, or the solicitor of 
carelessness. They suspect some adverse influence which 
has perverted the decision. There is not a firm of soli- 
citors in the country without clients who are incapable 
of hearing reason, and who are as likely as not to avenge 
themselves fora hostile verdict by a vexatious suit against 
their own legal advisers. Mr. Bailey, who attacked Lord 
Shand on Friday week in such unmeasured terms, is only 
a client of that sort, and we must not expect his followers 
to be any wiser than he. What Carlyle calls “ preter- 
natural suspicion” is always in their minds, and whenever 





a superior pronounces an opinion which they do not like 
they think he has some sinister interest to move him, or 
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bas been “got at” in some way, or at all events, is 
actuated by class-prejudice. That “the gentlefolk all 
stick together” is a permanent notion of the workers all 
over the world. Nor was the occasion of the men’s 
rage quite so trifling as it is the fashion to make out. 
They wanted their grand demand, “a living wage,” that 
is, a minimum wage, put in the rules under which the 
Board was to work, or in other words, to get that condition 
into the Constitution, so that any judgment given must be in 
harmony with that. Lord Shand naturally refused, seeing 
that a rule so vague and so arbitrary might render the 
Board incapable of coming to any decision at all, and 
decided that the condition must be discussed in each case, 
not assumed in all. That was quite just and reasonable ; 
but we can perceive why Mr. Bailey and his friends, 
bitterly disappointed, and always penetrated with the 
suspicion that somehow they will be defeated, did not 
think so, and fancied that, as the “living wage” was not 
always to be assumed as a condition precedent of dis- 
cussion, they would never get it, or, at all events, would 
not get it as often as they wished. Their demand 
is, of course, unreasonable in the face of facts, for 
if a minimum wage is fixed, working a mine may 
become impossible; but it is not quite so absurd on 
the miners’ theory of the facts; which is this. They 
hold that the owners, having a monopoly, can charge 
the consumer what they like, and if a minimum wage is 
fixed, will do it, and do it all together, treating that wage 
as they treat taxation, as an inevitable and unalterable 
item in their calculations. That seems true, and but for 
competition, internal and external, and for the consumers’ 
power of doing without coal, which petroleum, electricity, 
and new furnaces rapidly increase, it would be actually 
true. It would be an immoral use of power, the miners 
availing themselves of their monopoly of a necessary of 
life, to tax consumers ad libitum ; but still the power would 
exist. The miners, however, do not believe in the com- 
petition, and think that, but for the prejudice of caste 
operating against them, it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to settle what they should have, and then 
arrange with the consumer what price he should pay. 
As for the violence of the language employed, that is an 
accident of the situation. The uncultivated have a real 
difficulty in expressing themselves, especiaily as regards 
persons, with what the cultivated think moderation. 
They lack the faculty of suggestion, and if they deem 
a man’s statement inaccurate, have no way of saying 
so except to tell him that he is a liar. Mr. Bailey 
really wanted to say that he thought Lord Shand 
a prejudiced man, and to express that idea, so as to 
make it intelligible to his audience, employed the rude 
phrases quoted elsewhere. We do not suppose Lord 
Shand, a most experienced Judge, will care one whit more 
than a Judge cares when a prisoner threatens to “ do for 
him,” and trust that the Board will continue its labours 
undisturbed by criticisms, at least until the great test is 
reached, and the masters or men refuse to submit to a 
definite award. 

While, however, we think the men are scolded over- 
much, as if being miners they could be always clean, the 
incident strikes us painfully in another way. Are not the 
advocates of conciliation, like the advocates of inter- 
national arbitration, assuming too much progress in the 
world? Arbitration is possible in politics when both 
nations dread war, or are not sincerely interested in the 
question at issue—say, the proper boundary of some little- 
known colony—but no nation ever submits vital questions, 
or questions affecting its honour, to arbitration. It would 
not arbitrate even about its tariffs, or think of submitting 
its internal taxation, though that might be of high im- 
portance to the world—this occurred about the “ lekin” 
duties in China—to any independent tribunal what- 
ever. In the same way, though Boards of Conciliation 
may work very well in settling details, or enabling 
both parties to retreat from a quarrel without loss of 
honour, we doubt if on vital questions we shall get very 
much pacification out of them. Feeling gets too deeply 
involved in some of these questions just as national pride 
does in national quarrels, and an instinctive sense of class- 
interest resembling the British sense of commercial interest 
or the American instinct about the Monroe doctrine, 
which guards their reversionary claims. The nations or 
the trades would rather fight even at well understood and 
enormous cost than bear dictation on such points from any 





. ng 
authority at all, even that of a composite and impart; 
tribunal. They do not want impartiality but victo 
That is no doubt a regrettable state of mind, and m ry: 
some instances be an immoral one, but the nations Par. 
not got beyond it yet, and we do not see why wee tr 
thousands of rough workmen with a tradition amon se 
of unfair treatment from capitalists, to be er ch 
in advance of nations. The “living wage” jg ue 
least as much to them as a province is to a natj . 
and no nation would cede a province at the bidain nd 
of any tribunal whatsoever. Fancy the picked Tudo, 
of the world decreeing the surrender of Cornwall's. 
France, and the British accepting that award! 
miners are at least as liable to anger as the British the 
have just as strong an idea that they can win, and the 
interest which they think is at stake, their minimum rate 
of wages, is at least as close to their hearts. As to it 
and altruism and all that, the nations go to war without 
scruple when they think they can win, and the minery’ 
whole policy is based on their idea that they can tax the 
ironmasters, and the railways, and the London poor ty 
the skin, if they only try hard enough. We think it ma 
very well turn out that the industrial world is not civiligeq 
enough for conciliation, any more than the political world 
is for arbitration, and that strikes, with all their attendant 
misery, will go on, just as wars will go on with all their 
attendant mourning. They certainly will, if either of the 
conflicting parties pins its faith upon something that jg 
impossible, such as a fixed minimum of interest for capital 
or a fixed minimum of wages for labour. : 

But is there, then, no hope of avoiding these industrial 
wars which so check the development of industry, and 
consequently the prosperity of the people? We should 
say there was plenty of hope, if masters and men within 
limited districts organised themselves strongly, so that 
industrial war became very formidable to both of them, 
just as political war is at this moment in Europe. When 
both sides are a little afraid to begin quarrelling, a modus 
vivendi is never quite impossible. ‘There is no reason, 
if the organisation is complete on both sides, why 
three of the men and three of the masters should not 
meet and consider the facts, and bargain, as is done in every 
other business dispute. They may even bargain through 
agents who are trained experts, as the nations do, and 
arrive at truces, and treaties, and arrangements which of 
course are not ideal, and which do not quite reconcile the 
combatants, but which at all events prevent war. The 
men engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, pressed 
by the dreadful competition, seem to have arrived at that 
position, and to get along with their employers reasonably 
well. They do not “love” them, we dare say, in any lofty 
sense; but they acquiesce in them, and acquiescence is 
as much as any of us will ever really get in any 
business. There will be war occasionally, of course, when 
men or masters are strongly roused, but the occasions will 
be infrequent, and the wars possibly sharp and short. All 
we can do is to make them as few as possible, and we 
suspect that the most effective way is the old way of 
“diplomacy,” that is bargaining, and not any grand 
scheme which appeals to the reason, and takes no account 
of the unreasonable. We are all, we fear, trying to reach 
Utopia too fast, and with too little study of antecedent 
conditions. The masters in the coal trade will not regard 
the men beyond a certain point, any more than the men 
will regard the consumers, and ideas of conciliation based 
on those assumptions will almost infallibly fail. The con- 
testants are not good enough. If we were all real 
Christians, there would be no more difficulty in 
preventing strikes than in preventing war, because 
everybody would be ready for self-sacrifice ; but until that 
happy period arrives, we must just stumble along as best 
we can, avoid small occasions of quarrel, and when big 
occasions arise, try to settle them in the old way by close 
bargaining. The new way, which is really State Socialism 
with a permissive clause in it, is at all events premature, 
and will, we greatly fear, not work. The experiment 
should not be abandoned, because all experiments are 
educative, but we greatly fear Mr. Bailey’s revolt, though 
it is only an incident, and may be got over for the moment, 
reveals an obstacle which is practically insuperable. How 
many common County Court debts would be paid becausé 
of the Court’s decisions, if the Judges had no power to com- 
pel payment? Yet if debtors were civilised sufficiently, 
the debts, once adjudged to be fair, would always be paid. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S QUESTION. 


N his speech at Bradford on Wednesday Mr. Balfour, 
I taking for granted that even his opponents admitted 
ity of a Second House of Legislature, as they 

the necessity : , 

themselves had proposed one for the Irish Parliament 

hich they had desired to see in Dublin, put it to his 

v dience what sort of Second House, if they were not con- 

sealed with the one they had, they would wish to have in its 

_ Would you have it, he said, weaker than the present 
House of Lords, or stronger? To that question there 
were cries from some parts of the audience of “ weaker,” 
and from other parts of it of “stronger,” of which vacilla- 
tion he skilfully availed himself, remarking at once that 
the antagonists of the House of Lords as it is, have not 
yet made up their minds in which direction they desire to 
se it reformed. He reminded them that the present 
Chancellor of the Duchy, Mr. Bryce, had remarked that 
the very object of having a Second House of Legislature 
ig to get a different opinion on political matters from 
that of the representatives of the people. What is 
needed is some check or criticisms on the opinion of 
the representatives of the people, not to get a dupli- 
cate of that opinion, which would be of no use, and 
therefore it is most essential to know what the 
character of the difference should be. Should it be a 
difference so strongly held and so weighty in relation 
to the class of persons by whom it is held, that a conflict 
between the two Houses would be very formidable, or 
should it be a difference so doubtfully held, and taking so 
little of real authority from the character of the class of 
persons by whom it is held, that it would hardly make 
any fight at all when confronted with the opinion of the 
people’s representatives? But Mr. Balfour did not go on 
to answer his own question. When he had embarrassed 
his Gladstonian critics by showing them the difficulty, he 
simply availed himself of that embarrassment to impress 
on them that as they are as yet quite unprepared to suggest 
any substitute of their own for the present House of Lords, 
they would be wise in deferring their attack upon it till 
they have got their minds clear as to what they want. 
But we do not think that Unionists should leave the 
question unanswered. It is a question of great moment, 
and one which can hardly be ignored, in case the popu- 
lar agitation against the House of Peers is pushed 
forward. We ourselves think that a clear answer to 
the question can be given, and that it is most important 
for the public to consider how far that answer is or is not 
sound. 
Weshould reply that what is wanted in a Second House 
of Legislature is an opinion of what Bacon called “ dry 
light” not merely on the merits of the political questions 
at issue between the two Houses, but on the extent and 
tenacity of the convictions with which the opinion of the 
popular House is held, and the prospect of changing it by 
alittle further discussion and delay. What is needed in 
the Second House of Legislature is certainly not a very 
obstinate and contentious criticism on the views of the 
popular House, but rather a calm and reasonable survey 
of the dangers and difficulties of the popular view, without 
any disposition to fight for the sake of fighting, in case it 
shall be perfectly clear that the people are determined to 
make the legislative experiment fer which they have voted. 
What you want in the Second House is an opinion of a 
calmer and more discreet character intellectually, but less 
tenacious and self-opinionated than that which we expect 
to get, and almost always do get, from the popular House, 
an opinion which is more or less the opinion of experts, 
but which has a good deal more caution and reserve in it 
than the opinion of experts usually has; an opinion from 
men who will shrink from insisting on their own judg- 
ment where it is seen that the effect of so insisting will 
only be an enhanced popular irritation, and no prospect 
at all of a genuine reconsideration. 

Now, how far do we get, and how far do we fail to get, such 
an opinion as this from the present House of Lords? We 
get a great deal too much contentiousness in general bias, 
a great deal too little antecedent disposition to agree with 
the House of Commons on all points on which agreement 
Cannot possibly be very important or very dangerous ; we 
set, in fact, an opinion which gives rise to too much irri- 
tation on small points, though we get quite sufficient 
Pliancy on larger points on which it is evident that the 


public mind is made up. Take the discussions, for instance, 





on the Parish Councils Bill. Surely it was evident énough 
that the Lords made, in the first instance, a vast number 
of needless alterations of a kind certain to vex the House 
of Commons without convincing or seriously shaking its 
judgment, alterations which they had afterwards to waive ; 
and obviously these irritating alterations needlessly en- 
dangered the accord between the two Houses, which the 
sense and moderation of the Duke of Devonshire afterwards 
restored. Now we think it quite obvious that this excess 
of disputatiousness was due chiefly to the far too powerful 
representation of a single class,—the landowners’ class,— 
which the House of Lords contains. Lord Salisbury felt that 
he had a large and enthusiastic audience for all his “ flouts 
and jeers” at what the Commons had done; and that 
large and enthusiastic audience encouraged him, as it will 
encourage every born orator, to say what it is often very 
imprudent to say, and very fatal to the interests of that 
wise spirit of give-and-take which should prevail between 

the two Houses, to say. The House of Lords, as at present 
constituted, is not at all an assembly of experts. It conr- 
sists of afair number of experts reinforced by a class-mob, 

who sympathise with everything that is said on one side, and 
with hardly anything that is said on the other side. We 
should say, then, that what is wanted is a House of Lordscon- 
sisting chiefly of the statesmen on both sides of the House, 
and of the Peers remarkable for their eminence, literary or 
military or naval or diplomatic or financial, and of none 

others. There should be no mob of landlords and aristo- 

crats and racing men, who can by no possibility be called 

political experts, to cheer scoffs at the House of Commons. 

Supposing the Queen’s writs were issued to all the eminent 
men on either side of the House, and all who had served her 
Majesty, whether in political or civil offices, in fact, to all 
who had been held worthy to administer high functions 
in the State, we should get a body of real critics, but not 
of angry partisans, for even the Conservative politicians 
would know too well the force of what had been said on 
the other side, to wish to exasperate the differences 

between the two sides of the House; and we should also 
get a body probably almost too desirous of compromise, 
rather than too obstinate in pressing its criticisms on the 
House of Commons. Our answer to Mr. Balfour’s question, 

then, would be, that we desire a Second House of Legisla- 

ture that is much weaker than the House of Commons in 

respect of its origin, but intellectually soberer and 
stronger, a House which would be well aware that its 
strength lay wholly in its impartiality and detachment of 
view, and which would therefore realise that it was bound 
to be conciliatory in form, clear and consistent in sub- 

stance, and keen in its observation of the various signs 

of the times, so as not to commit itself rashly to a 
hopeless and irritating struggle. With such a House 
of Lords, we should, we think, find that we had a 
body of critics who would command the respect of 

the House of Commons and the favourable attention’ 
even of the people at large. 





SIR GERALD PORTAL ON UGANDA. 


Qik GERALD PORTAL’S report on Uganda is a most 
h) characteristic document, characteristic, we mean, of 
the conclusions at which an able Englishman always 
arrives after he has studied a State filled with brown or 
with black people. He always believes that the very best 
thing that could happen to that people would be British 
control, and he usually believes that this control could be 
exerted through a very small force. These are, in fact, Sir 
Gerald Portal’s conclusions stated in brief. He declares 
that if the English retire, the Protestant and Catholic 
converts will fight, and that both will be attacked by the 
Mussulman slave-raiders, who are quite aware of the 
geographical importance of Uganda, and who are even 
now intriguing for a combined movement against the 
Christians, which may end in a crusade by the Christians 
“against the creed of Islam in Central Africa,” one of the ‘ 
most frightful undertakings conceivable by man. He holds 
therefore, that in the interest of the natives of all creeds, the ' 
British must retain in some shape or other their regulating 
power. They would almost be bound to do it, or let some 
other European State do it, even if they had given no 
pledges, but he is inclined to think the pledges have been 
given. All natives of all creeds, inclu¢ ng the King, con- 
sider that their treaties with the Imperial British East 





Africa Company are treaties with the British Government, 
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and consequently, if that Government repudiates them, 
“the trust of these peoples in English promises and 
English credit, which has hitherto formed a marked con- 
trast with their opinions of other European countries, 
would be so completely broken that any future extension 
of British private enterprise or trade in these regions will 
be impossible, except by force of arms, until confidence 
may be restored in a future generation.” British honour, 
as well as British humanity, are involved in retaining 
Uganda, and Sir Gerald Portal therefore definitely 
advises that course, and passes on to consider the form 
which the Administration should assume. It should, he 
thinks, be of the most complete though not of the most 
direct kind. He rejects the idea of using the Imperial 
British East -Africa Company because, though they 
originally acquired Uganda, they have failed to do the 
work of pacification ; he refuses to-place the territory under 
the authority of Zanzibar; and he declines, on the ground 
of expense, to recommend making it a colony. He prefers 
to make Uganda a real protectorate, that is, a State 
governed by its own King, who is an object of super- 
stitious veneration to the negro peasantry, and controlled 
by a Commissioner who will not interfere in details, but will 
secure the safety of Europeans, will assist in repelling 
invasion, will prevent civil war, will collect Customs-duties, 
will eneourage commerce, and will repress slavery and the 
slave-trade. That is, in fact, he will be in the position of 
the Resident in an Indian State, or of Lord Cromer in 
Egypt, virtual governor of the country, but with a native 
agent who is responsible for details, and who is above 
himself in dignity and direct power. 

The plan is perhaps the wisest which could be devised 
while the House of Commons is unwilling to sanction a 
heavy outlay for purposes of civilisation. Uganda does 
not produce enough revenue at present to pay for civilised 
government, nor can anything yuite replace the super- 
stitious reverence felt for the King as a source of legitimate 
authority. Mwanga can, if he pleases, make improvements 
acceptable, which, if ordered by a white governor, would 
be regarded with suspicion. The Commissioner will be 
hampered by the native Court on some points; but still 
he can prevent cruelty on a large scale, he can insist on 
absolute external order, he can secure some sort of rough 
justice between man and man—all Kings wish that—and 
he can entirely prevent the deliberate provocation of a 
religious warto which the religious factions might urge King 
Mwanga. His authority therefore would be most bene- 
ficial to humanity ; while he would retain for Great Britain 
a foothold in the most important position in East Africa, a 
province which commands the Likes and the Upper Nile, 
and which, if once connected with the seaboard, would 
enable us to bid defiance to the Arab slave-raiders, and 
with the aid of the Congo Free State to shut them out 
gradually, but for ever, from the whole of Central Africa, 
That is a splendid bit of work to perform, and we cordially 
endorse Sir Gerald Portal’s advice, but we cannot think it 
our duty, in order to support an admirable plan, to abstain 
from pointing out that the counsel given has one weak 
place. Sir Gerald Portal either wished to conciliate the 
House of Commons, or he felt—like half the Agents of 
Great Britain who have work like his to perform—too 
great a contempt for the resisting power of dark men. 
The garrison with which he would support his 
~Commissioner—five hundred Soudanese—is far too 
small,—ludicrously small. That the Soudanese are 
brave men, all who know the facts acknowledge. That 
with the forts which Sir Gerald proposes we may prevent 
any dangerous sudden rising is probably true, and it is 
also true that the active powers of the tiny garrison may 
be doubled or trebled by the importation of Maxim guns; 
‘but still a garrison of five hundred dark aliens is absurdly 
too small a force. What is to stop them from revolting, 
and leading some native faction? The King, though at 
present amenable to advice, is essentially a negro tyrant 
-with, as Sir Gerald Portal admits, an innate proclivity to- 
wards cruelty. The Catholic population may at any moment 
consider itself threatened by Protestant successes, and take 
up arms against the British as too visibly the protectors of 
the Protestants. And above all, nobody knows what kind 
of force the fierce Arab slave-traders, conscious that their 
own wealth is at stake as well as the dignity of their 
creed, may ullimately gather together, or what influence 
they may exercise over the Soudanese. They have 
crossed Africa already, and have no idea of abandoning the 





struggle. An Indian Resident is safe with a mere 
because behind him stands always the irresistible Military 
power of the Indian Empire, which within twelve res 
of an outbreak would be in motion to crush the insu: _ 
State. Lord Cromer is safe in Cairo, because if he = 
attacked he could summon the British Fleet, and ie 
Alexandria against any native power, that of Turk 
Arabs included. But the British Commissioner would 
supported, if Mwanga grew angry, or the factions }; . 
their chains, by nothing but a guard which might 
or might not be trustworthy, and by a steamer” 
two upon the lakes. There would be perpetual risk 
of a massacre, and some day or other we should he, 
that the “grains had been shaken,” that the white fi 
had disappeared, and that Great Britain was bound t» 
reconquer a tropical African province three hundred mil 
from the sea-coast. Of course, if the inevitable a 
from the coast were built, the danger would be reduced 
to a minimum; and of course also, if we could ¢yt 
way through the cataracts of the Nile, or turn them by 
a canal, and so send steamers from Alexandria to th 
Albert Nyanza, the danger would almost disappear; py 
as matters stand, the Commissioner of Uganda will need 
beside the Soudanese, fifty British artillerymen and fiy, 
hundred Sikhs, encamped in a fortress commanding 
Mwanga’s palace, to be even commonly safe, or to exercise 
the influence without which the whole scheme will be q 
delusion and a snare. 


We need not say we heartily hope that the Government 
will endorse, and that the House of Commons will accept 
Sir Gerald Portal’s advice. A magnificent piece of work 
has fallen into the hands of the nation to do; nothing legs 
than the rescue of all Central Africa from a systematised 
oppression such as the history of man does not record ; an 
oppression so frightful that, rather than it should continue 
we would yield Africa to the Arabs, and let them build 
up Sultanates of their own, which would be at least 
regular Governments for their converts. And the work 
ought to be accomplished. We hold a fifth of the 
world and tax a fourth at least of its darker inhabi. 
tants at our own discretion, and we ought to do 
some big, unpaid-for bit of work for the dark races in 
return. We cannot, however, expect to do our duty for 
twopence-halfpenny, or without risking the lives of a few 
of our own people. The Commissioner of Uganda ought 
to be accompanied by an organised force; the necessary 
armed steamers ought to be placed upon the lakes; and 
the guarantee for a road or a tramway, from the coast to 
the Victoria Nyanza, ought to be given at once. The 
expense is not too great to be encountered, especially if we 
can, by moderate but regular wages and kindly treatment, 
secure a monopoly of local labour; and we need not fear that 
it will not be repaid, for the millions of Central Africa are 
hungry for piece-goods and metals, and will very soon dis- 
cover what cultivations return them the money needed for 
exchange. That, however, is not the point, though states- 
men are bound to think of it as well as of the commanding 
position of Uganda itself. We maintain, as we have 
maintained from the first, that in the almost accidental 
assignment of Uganda to us, a great piece of work has 
been given us to do, that we ought to do it thoroughly, 
and that whether it costs us £30,000 a year for ten years, 
or £100,000, signifies exceedingly little. It is our business 
to do it, just as it was our business to emancipate the 
West Indian negroes, and to maintain the slave squadron; 
and we cannot leave it undone without distinct detriment 
to the national character. We do not mean its reputation 
among negroes, though that matters something, but its 
character, the inner force which enables us to catty 
through enterprises that seem impossible, and which is 
worth more even as a commercial security than half our 
foreign possessions. ; 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL BUDGET. 


_— annual expenditure which only just falls short of 

two millions sterling is something of a draw upoa 
the resources even of such a city as London. If, indeed, 
this were all that the unhappy ratepayer had to provide, 
he would have no great reason to cry out. But the 
county rate—even when it is as high as 143d. in the 
pound—is only a fraction of what he has to pay. 
Elementary Education costs him nearly as much again; 
and by the time that this and the relief of the poor 
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—— 
have been provided for, he is only ready to inquire what 
additions he must expect at the hands of his Vestry. The 
advantages of living in London have to be heavily paid 
for, Nor is there much chcnce of any change for the 
better in this respect. This or that item of expenditure 

may be shown to be needlessly large; but, unfortunately, 

t is not what may be called the luxuries of municipal 

finance that really constitute the burden. There was a 

deal said at one time alout the provision of piano- 
fortes for Board-schools; but the Education rate would 
not be perceptibly lower if the order for every instrument 
had been cancelled before delivery. So, too, the expendi- 
ture of the London County Council might be docked of 
every outlay that can possibly be called useless, without 

the rate being perceptibly lessened. Civilisation costs a 

t deal of money, and the bigger a capital becomes, the 
more the costly side of civilisation comes into view. There 

are many things which would not be out of place in a 

country town which would offend the most economically 

minded citizen if they were tolerated in London. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the really costly items 
in the London budget have not yet appeared in it. 

Tie great improvements which are to transform what 

is squalid and inadequate into what is magnificent 

and becoming, still exist only on paper. . Indeed, the 

Council has been greatly blamed for not having taken 

them in hand already. When a committee recommended 

a really large scheme for carrying a new street from 

Holborn to the Strand, the Council turned a deaf ear to 

their suggestions. It would not even do what is wanted 

to make the new Tower Bridge the useful public work it 
will be when the approaches are completed. If the next 
election upsets the present Progressive majority, and some 
savings are thereby effected in wages and other payments, 
these huge demands will only be round the corner, and 
will become more and more necessary with every fresh 
year of delay. The London County Council talks more 
nonsense, perhaps, than any body of equal importance ; 
but as yet its errors have been in word rather than in 
deed. We have no doubt, indeed, that it will be necessary 
by-and-by to offer a strenuous resistance to some of these 
outlays. The Council ought, we think, strictly to limit 
itself to expenditure in which the whole community has 
an interest, and to refuse to have anything to say to 
expenditure which will only benefit a particular class, how- 
ever needy or however interesting that class may be. An 
example is suggested by a passage in Mr. Spicer’s speech. 
"The housing of the working classes,” he said, “is a 
problem the satisfactory solution of which must cause 
a large expenditure of money.” No doubt it must, but not 
of money raised by the municipality from the ratepayers. 
The London County Council is no more bound to 
house costermongers than to house Dukes. It can doa 
grt deal towards providing costermongers with decent 
wellings, but not in the way of building and letting them. 
That is a commercial transaction, and ought to be left to 
the operation of the laws which ordinarily govern such 
transactions. What the Council ought to aim at is such 
an Inspection of the houses offered to the costermonger as 
shall ensure the essentials of health and decency. If no 
dwellings which did not possess these essentials were 
allowed to be put upon the market, it would at once be- 
come the interest of owners and builders to provide dwel- 
lings which did possess them. If the work is taken out 
of the hands of those to whom it properly belongs, it is 
certain, sooner or later, to become a form of poor relief. 

8 yet, however, the principles on which the expenditure 
of the Council has been based have not been unsound, 
whatever may be thought of the arguments by which they 

ave sometimes been defended. It is right that the 
Council should pay fair wages to its workmen, though 
it may be open to grave doubt whether their theory of 
What constitutes a fair wage is the right one. 

Nor are we at all disposed to quarrel with Mr. Spicer’s 
contention that there is an imperative necessity for some new 
Source of revenue. A system under which local taxation 
falls exclusively on a single form of property is both inade- 
quate and mischievous. Our complaint against the Council 
18 not that they seek to relieve the occupiers, or even that 
they wish to transfer a part of the burden to the owners. 

© far indeed as they propose to effect this transfer in 
the teeth of contracts expressly designed to make it im- 


inconvenient. The practice has indeed the merit of 
antiquity, for it was known to the author of the psalm 
which notes as one of the characteristics of the good man 
that he “sweareth to his neighbour and disappointeth 
him not, though it were to his own hindrance.” But not 
all old customs are worthy of imitation, and we do not 
think that the London County Council has been fortunate 
in its choice of one to follow. But we do not the least 
deny that ground-rents are in themselves a fitting object 
for taxation, or that people who can be proved to have 
directly benefited by an improvement should not be 
charged with a larger share of the cost of it than an ordi- 
nary ratepayer. The ground of our quarrel with the 
Council is that they do not carry their search for new 
sources of revenue far enough. Why do they sit down 
quietly under the anomaly that a man with an income of 
a million a year has only got to economise in the article 
of house-rent to escape pretty well scot-free? There 
must be many men in London—not indeed with incomes 
of a million a year, but with incomes largely in excess of 
those of many well-to-do householders—who contribute 
next to nothing to the municipal exchequer. The revt 
of their chambers, no doubt, is higher than it might 
be if the rates were lower, but as compared with the 
amount they would have to pay if their property were 
invested in houses instead of in railways or foreign 
securities, this is not worth consideration. Yet this new 
source of revenue is seldom or never mentioned in the 
debates of the London County Council. The landowner is 
made the object of elaborate calculations how more can be 
got out of him; but the rich man whose income is derived 
from Consols, is passed over with indifference. Tax, we 
say, the landlords without mercy if they really pay less 
than their proper share of London rates; but while taxing 
them, do not forget that there is another class—more 
numerous and more wealthy—which is quite untouched by 
all the traps which you set to catch the class which is the 
special object of your hatred. Vast as the real property 
of London is, it is neither just nor wise to take no account 
of the personal property of London. The man who lives 
in a flat derives equal advantage from the expenditure of 
the London County Council with the man who lives in a 
house, but he contributes to it in a very different ratio. 
Nor is the contrast only between the man who pays rates 
and the man who does not. It may be equally marked as 
between two householders. Circumstances may lead one of 
them to spend a much larger proportion of his income in 
house-rent than the other thinks necessary. The value of 
their houses is consequently no guide to their incomes. 
Each may be rented at £500 a year, but the income of one 
man may be £5,000 and of the other £50,000. Where is 
the justice in this, and why should a municipality on the 
look-out for new sources of revenue be content to tax them 
both at the same rate? The only answers that we can 
suggest are two. Hither the County Council is so bent 
upon making landlords uncomfortable that it has no 
thought to spare for a class which prefers to invest its 
capital in other forms of property ; or it is deterred by the 
supposed difficulty of making these other forms liable to 
municipal demands. As we cannot believe that a body so 
practical and businesslike as the London County Council 
has often shown itself, can be actuated by the former 
feeling, we are compelled to accept the latter explanation. 
But in that case we cannot refrain from asking what 
efforts the Council has made to overcome the difficulty. 
It would take a great deal to persuade us that if experts 
like Lord Lingen and Lord Farrer had been instructed to 
prepare a scheme for subjecting personal property to 
municipal taxation, they would have had to confess their 
inability to make any suggestion of the kind. 








LORD BOWEN. 


()* all those greater ornaments of our generation who 

touch life with the fine irony of a classical delicacy and 
depth, the most distinguished that was left to us has passed 
away this week. Lord Bowen exhibited the genius of Oxford 
culture at its very highest point of perfection. He had its 
grace without its perhaps undue sweetness ; its tenderness 
without its complacency ; its accuracy without its pedantry ; 
its subdued intelligence without its gentle cynicism. He 





Possible, their object is no less dishonest than any similar 
mode of setting aside agreements when they are found 





was a very great lawyer, perhaps the greatest since the death 
of Mr. Justice Willes; and yet he was much more than a 
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lawyer, and had an insight into the higher life of poetry 
which the law never succeeded in suffocating. The present 
writer had known him for more than thirty years in all 
the stages of his brilliant career, and never knew the time 
when to him it would not have been a purer delight to 
discover a new poet of the finer stamp, than to climb 
a step higher on the ladder of which he reached the 
summit only in time to learn how little the summit of 
human ambitions means. Indeed, he often expressed with 
a sort of humorous irony his deep sympathy with the 
critics who habitually indulged a too sanguine hope that 
the poet of the future had been found, and who were 
always being undeceived, though within the very last year 
or two, he ventured to congratulate one of these too sanguine 
explorers on having really found at last, in Mr. William 
Watson, what he had long been seeking so diligently but in 
vain. No irony that we have known in our generation, has 
been so delicate and so entirely without any poisoned rancour 
as Lord Bowen’s. Writing in this journal of one of the fish 
dinners with which the Administrations used always to con- 
clude their sessional labours in the early sixties, he said of the 
Session, “ Desinit in piscem,” and speculated on what might 
be discussed “ at that advanced period of the evening, at which 
Lord Palmerston began to talk theology,and Lord John Russell 
French.” The judicial epigram reported of him in the Times’ 
obituary of Tuesday, that “ Trath will out even in an affidavit,” 
appears to us one of the happiest strokes of professional 
irony with which we are acquainted; nor is the protest which 
he uttered against some of his brother Judges’ notion that 
“a writ of summons or action is like an omnibus into which 
any one can get as it goes along,” much inferior to it. 
He showed the same exquisite delicacy in touching literary 
error which he displayed in the practise of his profession. 
In the January of last year, he delivered a lecture on popular 
education, in which he pointed out the extravagances of an 
age of undiscriminating enthusiasms, and yet he displayed 
neither scorn nor any disposition to condone those extra- 
vagances. “Instruction grows apace,” he said; “ knowledge 
comes, as the poet says, but wisdom lingers; intellectual 
modesty and reserve, the sense of proportion and wholesome 
mental habits of discrimination, all have yet to be acquired. 
The world seems to have so little power of discerning between 
the best and the second best. Sense and good taste are over- 
looked or slighted, and crowds hasten to worship the beauty 
of ugliness under the impression that it is art. The highways 
and byways of literature are given up, so to speak, to the 
literary bicyclist. He travels in a costume peculiar to him- 
self, and he considers the landscape all his own. Expressions 
of violence are employed to describe commonplace emotions. 
Towards individuals we practise the same indistinctness of 
judgment, the same indifference to proportion. We pursue 
successful men and women to their down-sitting and uprising, 
we enjoy the descriptions of their household furniture. 
Memorials are erected to every one who will only die in 
the odour of respectability. We write long biographies of 
Nobody, and we celebrate the centenary of Nothing.” It 
would be impossible to paint the artificial raptures of an 
age when it is thought necessary,—perhaps even is necessary, 
—to lay on the colours thick in order to draw public atten- 
tion to the most commonplace merits, with a more delicious or 
more gentle irony. Indeed, it was in this finer sensitiveness 
of touch that he surpassed even the late Matthew Arnold, 
with whom Lord Bowen had so much in common,—the same 
deep Virgilian sympathies, though he showed even a greater 
Virgilian tenderness in treating the misfortunes of mankind. 
Mr. Arnold’s irony was often perfect, but it was not seldom a 
little too heavily insisted on. Like the plowers of the Psalmist, 
of whom he says that “they plowed upon my back and made 
long furrows,” Mr. Arnold would lay on his very good-natured 
scourge with an industry that sometimes a little excruciated, 
not so much his victims,—for he was never malignant,—as 
the lookers-on, who felt that it had been just a little over- 
done. Lord Bowen never made that mistake. The irony 
was hardly felt before it was gone again ; it was the lightest 
of touches. For instance, on some great Balliol occasion,—we 
think it was the opening of a new wing of the College,— 
he spoke of Matthew Arnold himself, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Balliol scholars, in allusion to his exquisite 
poems on the scenery of the Isis, “The Scholar Gipsy,” and 
“ Thyrsis,’—as “that shy student of the Thames,” where the 





et Sa 
word “shy ” exactly expressed the mood which thoge beautify 
poems delineated with the most singular felicity, but also 
exactly what Matthew Arnold himself was not, and ney, 
could have been, since he was endowed with a goodly june 
the Arnoldian genius for scoring his criticisms of life on th, 
minds of the rest of the world with a liberal redundanee > 
energy and pertinacity. 

As a politician, Lord Bowen was always a hearty Lj 
and even in his later days, though he could not go with Mr 
Gladstone in his Irish Home-rule policy, he was at least no 
less,—perhaps even more,—opposed to the bitter and 
tone which Lord Salisbury always finds it difficult to avoid, 
than he was to Mr. Gladstone’s policy itself. Within a few 
weeks of his death he wrote to the present writer of the pain it 
was to him to hear Lord Salisbury knocking nails into the 
coffin of the Union, in those sharp debating speeches by which 
Lord Salisbury endeavoured to persuade, and might have 
persuaded, the House of Lords to wreck the Parish Councils 
Bill, had it not been for the wise intervention of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Lord Bowen’s sympathy with the generosity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s intentions remained, we believe, vivid to the 
last, though he found it impossible to approve the measures 
in which Mr. Gladstone embodied those intentions, We haye 
often regretted that neither his position asa Law Lord, nor 
the delicate state of his health, favoured the opportunity 
which he had in the January of this year for mediating 
between the two parties, with an insight and discrimination 
which no other Member of the House of Lords possessed in 
anything like equal degree. Of course, the Duke of Devon. 
shire wielded a much higher authority, but Lord Bowen had 
a largeness of view, and a power of estimating the vast 
intrinsic difficulties of the situation, which would have given 
to his argument a true note of wise as well as thoughtful 
conciliation. 

But after all, it is in his translation of Virgil that we se 
the higher side of Lord Bowen’s intellect gnd tastes. It is in 
his passionate love of the great Roman poet that— 

“There surges that Virgilian cry, 
The sense of tears in mortal things,” 
and that all his deep sense of the pathos and the unsatisfied 
yearnings of human life, is most adequately and serenely 
expressed. For Lord Bowen’s gentle irony was not more 
expressive of his true nature than his serenity. He had that 
kindly countenance with which, as Virgil said, “ the father 
of gods and men” calmed down the face of heaven and its 
storms, and it was not easy for any one to resist the soothing 
influence of his smile. He said of Dryden’s “‘ Virgil,” that in 
that translation the silver trumpet had disappeared, and “a 
mighty strain is breathed through bronze.” With Lord 
Bowen the silvery tone returned, the tone which did fall 
justice to Virgil’s pathos, and perhaps yet fuller justice to 
Virgil’s radiance of hope. It is there that we still find the 
higher essence of the successful lawyer and the great Judge, 





HERONS AT HOME. 


“* HE old order changeth,” and it is with a tinge of melan- 
choly that the naturalist feels that altered times fore- 
shadow the future extirpation.of the race of our largest 
English bird, the heron. No longer is it royal game as in the 
days when falconry was the favourite pursuit of Kings, 
Princes, and nobles,—a pursuit in which Henry VIII. nearly 
lost his life, for we read, “the King one day when pursuing bis 
hawk at Hitchin, attempted, with the assistance of his pole, to 
jamp over a wide ditch full of muddy water, but the pole un- 
fortunately breaking, the King fell head over ears into the 
thick mud, where he might have been suffocated had not one 
of his attendants, seeing the accident, leaped into the ditch 
after his royal master and pulled him out.” Many of the 
great heronries have been dispersed, the poor birds driven 
hither and thither, and though there are now private settle- 
ments in various parts of the Kingdom, the number is steadily 
on the decrease owing to constant persecution. The days are 
long gone by since certain breeds of falcons were claimed by 
Act of Parliament “to be reserved to his Majesty according 
to ancient custom,” and when herons were strictly preserved for 
the reason that they gave more exciting flights than any other 
birds. For food, too, the heron was much prized. Sir Walter 


Scott tells us in “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel” that it formed - 


part of the menu at Lady Margaret’s bridal feast, and no less 
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than four hundred heronshaws were consumed at the feast of 
the installation of one of the Archbishops of York. Long before 
the days of William the Conqueror, hawking formed part of the 
education of young men of rank, and they studied assiduously a 
treatise written on the subject by Alfred the Great; but 
attached as our ancestors were to the sport, it was by no 
means peculiar to Great Britain, for we know that the Sultan 
Bajazet Iiderim maintained a corps of seven thousand 
falconers, and Denmark and France were as devoted to the 
regal sport as England. 

Walking through a fir-wood in search of a small heronry 
in Surrey, with the yellow glow of an early April sunset 
shining through the trees, the copper stems of the Scotch 
firs burnished by the sun, in the weird loneliness and 
silence, broken only by the crackling of twigs under foot 
and the sudden flight of a startled pigeon, a hawk’s cry 
brings an old story of a day’s hawking to mind. The falconer 
stood in full view of a bright retinue of lords and ladies, with 
the hawk held by a jesse on his wrist; and when the herons 
passed overhead, sailing in the air, the hawk was cast, and flew 
like an arrow straight up to his quarry, and soaring above 
him, pounced downward and struck him, both birds falling to 
the ground together, the falcon rewarded by the live lure, and 
theheron killed to furnish a monarch’s board. 

A harshalarm-note, like the sharp bark of a dog “ in a cracked 
and high-pitched voice,” brings stories of bygone days to a 
close, and, looking up, herons are seen flying backwards and 
forwards over the trees. Herons build in colonies like rooks, 
and their nests in the heronry we write of are at the very top 
of giant firs, close to a lake within the precincts of an old 
Cistercian abbey. The silence of Nature’s cathedral with 
the burnished pillars has disappeared, and the noisiest wood- 
land nursery, “high up in the pine-trees,” is discovered. 
Broken pale-green shells at the foot of the trees tell that 
the nestlings are hatched, three in a nest, to remain there 
five or six weeks before they can fly. We searched in 
vain for the justification of the old legend that the first chick 
isalways expelled from the nest as soon as hatched, for no 
little corpse was lying buried in fir needles or covered with 
bracken by friendly robins. Perhaps modern herons are 
kinder to their young than in the old barbarian days. 
Because of the presence of intruders, the old birds wait at a 
short distance with the fish from the lake, and the bad lan- 
guage of their offspring is so constant and so loud at being 
kept waiting, that for very pity we seek refuge a little further 
off, when the parents at once alight on a tender bough, which 
seems as if it must break, and a frightful quarrel in the nest 
evidently ensues for possession of the dainty morsel. It is 
curious to note the different tones of the snapping cries in 
the nests, indicating the various ages of the nestlings, the 
bark becoming more pronounced in the older broods. The 
nests are quite flat, made of twigs and turf and roots, and 
placed in slender forks at the end of branches,—to ignorant 
human eyes, in the worst position possible. We hear of 
eighty nests in one tree in the great heronry at Cressy Hall, 
and are not astonished when Gilbert White tells us “he 
would ride many a mile to see such a sight.” Generally, 
herons are pictured standing silently, as so often seen at the 
margin of a stream or lake, “solitary sentinel of the shore,’”— 

“Lo! there the hermit of the water, 

The ghost of ages dim, 

The fisher of the solitudes, 

Stands by the river’s brim,” 
waiting to make a pounce as a fish swims by or an unwary eel 
wriggles out of the mud. By this particular lake he is often 
seen for hours standing on one leg silently contemplating 
the waters, his bill resting on his breast, musing on the future, 
and wondering why he cannot be left in peace to bring up his 
young as in the days when his solitude was shared by the 
followers of Robert, Abbot of Moléme. In Yarrell there is 
a drawing of a greedy heron having pierced with his bill such 
a large eel that it twisted itself round the bird’s neck and 
strangled it. The flight of the heron, Morris says, in which 
the wings are much arched and the neck doubled back, is slow 
and heavy, and the long legs carried straight out, projecting 
behind ; this flight, seen early and late, according to an old 
tradition, being considered very unlucky. Leaving the noisy 
chatter and scoldings of the nestlings behind—much tothe relief 
of the parent birds—the way wends over the carpet of golden 
bracken by the lake side. Higher and higher the yellow glow 








lights the copper-coloured trunks, for the sun sinks silently be- 
hind the indigo firs, and as if to mourn his departure, asoft blue 
mist rises from the black waters and shrouds the branches of 
sweet-scented palm which overhang the edge, and the white 
birch stems, reflected in the deep water, look weird and ghost- 
like. A footfall frightens a beautiful mallard, and as he rises 
a setting gleam catches the emerald head, which flashes likea 
jewel, and the white collar is fairer than ever, for at this 
season of the year the bird is in its best plumage. He flies 
off to the opposite side, and the unromantic quack of his mate 
as she follows him betokens that she has no idea of being left 
behind to the mercy of unknown intruders; they circle 
together overhead, waiting till the coast is clear to return to 
the nest. The next to break the silence is a pheasant calling 
a good-night, as he always does when flying up to roost—the 
whirr of his wings being heard at some distance—to dream, it 
may be certain, of these happy courting-days and of a summer 
of peace before him; and from behind a stump of a treea 
baby rabbit comes peeping, wondering what strange giants 
people his woodland world. Looking back across the water— 
before the red road is reached and the bridge which spans the 
Wey—the herons are seen flying backwards and forwards, 
looking like grey spirits against the dark background, still 
fishing for their voracious young, forming a link with the old- 
fashioned past, and making the present writer hope intensely 
that if the old order must change and must give place to new, 
man for “auld lang syne” will do all in his power to preserve 
for present and future generations “our largest British bird.” 





SCIENCE AND FOOD. 


S regards what are usually called “ sanitary laws,” the 
men of science will win. In Europe and North 
America, they have completely convinced the educated classes, 
including the Members of all Parliaments and important 
municipal Councils, and are through them creating a kind of 
national and municipal conscience on the subject. It begins 
to be considered shameful to have a high death-rate caused 
by the local drainage, and disadvantageous besides to all 
residential interests. The rare visitations of cholera, the 
occasional outbursts of typhoid, the frequent epidemics of 
diphtheria, help the doctors, and tend to keep up not only a 
healthy terror, but that outflow of altruistic pity which, in 
our days, has become such an executive force. The readiness 
to spend money therefore, in order to cure sanitary evils, 
increases, while the reluctance to endure the necessary fuss and 
interference, though it dies hard, still is slowly disappearing. 
The uneducated women who live indoors all day begin to 
believe that their want of health may be due, as all the 
people they trust tell them, to “nuisances,” and when 
they once believe, they get alarmed for their children even 
more than for themselves. In twenty years more, they will 
all be of one opinion; and pure water and good drainage will 
be sought by the whole population, just as good wages are 
now. ‘The further work to be done in Asia, as a necessary 
supplement to the European work, will take time, but it will 
be done at last. Asiais very obstinate, and hates interference, 
but as Lord Beaconsfield said, Moses, Munoo, and Mahom- 
med all made cleanliness religion; the belief in running 
water as a purifier is nearly universal; and the theory that 
pure water to drink is a thing to be greatly sought and valued 
is, as a theory, rooted in the Asiatic mind. The rulers, 
therefore, will only be embarrassed by the general im- 
pecuniosity of the East; and as the doctors conquer them, 
they will get over that, and rather enjoy a new field for 
the exercise of despotic power. The doctors will win, as 
they will also, we think, win about contagion. They have, no 
doubt, the Asiatic fatalism and the Asiatic love of seclusion to 
contend with; but the former gives way when children are 
endangered, and the latter, though it cannot be extirpated, 
increases the readiness to isolate a patient. We have little 
fear, if the men of science hold obstinately to their doctrines, 
that on this side they will prevail, and improve the world’s 
stock of health, and therefore of capacity to contend with the 
many obstacles to a better civilisation. New diseases may, 
probably will, perplex and worry them, but the tendency of 
disease through the ages has been to become milder—imagine 
what we should think of the Black Death now, or the Plague 
—and as insurance offices well know, there is an improved 
habitude of living on, and in better health than of yore. 
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We wonder if the men of science, encouraged by this 
victory, will ever do much to increase the energy of 
mankind in another direction by fixing in the general mind 
certain principles as to food. There must be certain 
laws as to the feeding of mankind, and especially as to the 
feeding of children, which, if observed, would immensely in- 
crease the fund of health, and therefore of energy, in the 
world. We might be no happier if we were all well-built 
fellows, with plenty of bone, and tenacious tendons, but we 
certainly could do more work, and compel Nature with all her 
stinginess to yield us a little more. Suppose all Bengalees 
were like most Kentuckians, the horse-power of Asia 
would be increased 2 per cent, and though the new force 
might be misused, as life itself may be misused, we are all 
bound to go on,and make men as healthy and capable as we can. 
It is almost certain that good diet would produce this result 
for us, at least if continued for two generations. No doctor 
questions the value of milk for children, or that certain foods, 
oatmeal for one, tend to develop bone; or that a people like 
the Bengalees, for instance, may be reduced below the aver- 
age in strength, endurance, and fighting capacity by a diet 
consisting too exclusively of rice. Very few doctors doubt 
the beneficial influence of alcohol in extreme moderation, and 
we suppose the majority of them would allow that the extra- 
ordinary evidence given by Miss Ellis to the Committee now 
inquiring about the health of certain occupations in Merio- 
nethshire, had at all events a substratum of truth. This 
evidence is so new and so surprising that we reproduce it from 
a synopsis in the Daily News :—“Miss Winifred A. Ellis, of 
Cynlas, Merionethshire, and sister of Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P., 
first Liberal Whip, has been giving evidence at Corris, Merio- 
nethshire, during the past week, before the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Home Secretary to inquire 
into the working of the underground slate quarries at 
Merioneth. Miss Ellis, who was the last witness, said 
she had been giving lectures on plain cookery at four 
centres in Merionethshire. She made a special point of 
cleanliness and economy. Incessant tea-drinking, she said, 
was undoubtedly becoming a real calamity to the physique 
of men and women. The neglect of porridge, oatmeal-cake, 
‘bara llaeth,’ ‘cawl,’ and ‘shot,’ in favour of tea three or four 
times a day tends to destroy the stamina, to induce indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia, and to bring about enfeeblement of body 
and mind. Tea has such a charm for some people that they 
are sensitive about putting away the cups and saucers when 
they are not actually in use. Tea often serves as breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, the only accompaniment being bread and 
butter, and sometimes tinned meat. This is obviously in- 
sufficient for a hard-working man or woman, and the harder 
a man works the more food he will need, and that wholesome 
and nourishing. I regret that, as a rule, the women at any 
rate prefer to cook pancakes swimming in butter, with tea, to 
a good dinner. Great ignorance prevails as to the value of 
soup asafood. In one of the centres at which the classes 
were held, I made a highly nourishing soup from 8lb. of 
meat, and offered to sell it at a very moderate price, but I 
did not sell a pint of it, and was obliged to give it away.” 

The doctors, in truth, have accumulated a great stock of 
knowledge as to food ; they know what ought to be eaten and 
drunk ; they know what ought to be refused; and they know, 
within limits fixed by climate and labour, what are the bene- 
ficial quantities to be consumed ; but they have entirely failed 
to make their knowledge permeate the world. The educated 
have only glimmering ideas as to what their children should 
eat—half of them, till a few years ago, had a sort of horror 
of sugar, one of the most nourishing of all substances— 
and the uneducated have positively no ideas upon the 
subject. They just eat and give their children what they 
can get. It may be said that this is inevitable, because the 
majority in all countries are too poor to do anything else; 
but is that true? We are not pretending to be experts, but 
if we understand what professionals say, much of the best 
food produced in the world is also the cheapest. Oatmeal, 
for example, is better than wheat-bread, and infinitely better 
than rye-bread, and it is cheaper than both. Hardly anything 
in the world is as nourishing as lentils, which might be sold 
much cheaper than bread, and eaten, too, with dripping, an 
invaluable combination. Millet, on which the big races of 
India grow so tall and strong, might, if there were a demand 
for it in Europe, be far cheaper than wheat; and so might 





ail 
“cornflour,” on which Kentuckians, the strongest race in 
America, are bred, though that requires mixture with a 
less nitrogenous diet. We entirely admit, and neyo re 
member without a sense that the world on some points 
is topsy-turvy, that the best of all foods for children 
milk, is in this country, and this country alone, almost 
unprocurable for them; but even that fact is hardly known 
or is not believed, for if it were understood, our first 
demand of the philanthropists would be low railway fares 
for milk. Of course there are plenty of prejudices aboy 
food—some years ago the Suffolk labourers would not touch 
fish because it is used as manure—but they are none of them 
insuperable. Most of them arise from difficulties about 
cooking, or from the sheer dislike to anything new, which for 
years checked the sale of the tomato and the plantain, Now 
everybody eats tomatoes, and if plantains could be re. 
duced to their proper price, say sixpence a bunch, no 
commercial fleet would be able to cope with the demand, 
Of course, also, liking must be considered; but liking ig, 
for the most part, only a matter of use and wont, and every 
thing good is sweet if we eat it for a month. No instingt 
operates against any healthy diet, except for a time, like the 
Indian instinct against meat, which many converts cannot at 
first get rid of ; and the path therefore is tolerably clear. The 
doctors have only to reduce their knowledge on the subject to 
formulas easily understanded of the people, and it would 
spread little by little downward from the educated, just as 
the knowledge of sanitary laws is now spreading and will 
spread. The advantage would be of the most direct kind, 
—an addition, say, of 10 per cent. to the direct force of 
mankind in their never-ending contest with Nature for 
the means of living. M. Bertholot says that contest 
will end soon, for we may sink shafts 9,000 ft. down 
to the plutonic fire, obtain from it endlesy stores of energy, 
and by 2000 A.D. may be creating food from the ai 
and the water without agriculture; but he must know that 
he is dreaming a dream. Apart from that question of the 
plutonic fire, which might involve escapes of flame through 
water, such as shook Krakatoa, Nature has ruled that pure 
nutriment alone will not sustain man, that he must have in. 
organic matter to swallow, or he will swallow clay. Man will 
have to dig and plough for a good many eons yet, anda 
perceptible increase to his power of doing it would benefit 
him, as a being capable of surviving, nearly as much as tools, 
and a good deal more than the democratic principle which, if 
it were once applied to associated labour or to navigation, 
would render both impossible. 





THE FUTURE OF DINNER-PARTIES. 

NDER the heading “ Fashionable Dinner-Parties,” the 
Daily News had a good deal to say the other day about 

the favourite form of English hospitality. “ Dinner,” accord- 
ing to our contemporary, “is, as it has been for centuries, the 
special form of homage offered by Englishmen to those whom 
they delight to honour, and to those whom it seems to them 
advantageous to entertain.” This much one would be willing 
to concede, though it is difficult to agree with the further 
proposition that, were it impossible to give dinner-parties, 
“the whole structure of English and Continental society 
would become unhinged.” In the first place, society on the 
Continent, as a rule, prefers to meet under easier and less 
formal conditions than those of the dinner-table ; and, in the 
second place, there are abundant signs that a preference for 
some other method of showing hospitality is spreading among 
ourselves. There is no doubt about it; the dinner-party is no 
longer what it was. And the causes of its diminishing im- 
portance is not far to seek. The raison d’étre of the dinner- 
party is presumably good eating and drinking. Now, good 
fare and good wine cannot but have lost much of their at- 
traction for a society in which nearly every other man is either 
a dyspeptic, or has renounced all vintages in favour of Apolli- 
naris or hot water. Many courses and an elaborate service 
are but weariness and vexation of spirit to an unfortunate 
guest who would be infinitely better pleased with gruel and 
freedom from temptation. Even when the diner-out is free 
from all fear of a dyspeptic morrow, he fails to take the same 
lively interest in his food that his forefathers did. Gluttony 
is an extinct vice, and the failings of the gourmet become 
every day more rare. Both the modern host and his guests 
feel that the actual dinner is of but little importance, that it 
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.. merely a pretext for their meeting together, a formality, in 
is 0 4 . 
fact, which society has ordained as a necessary prelude to a 
gall evening. But the prelude is very often the direct cause 
of the dullness that succeeds it. The weariness of the for- 
mality sits heavily upon the guests afterwards, and the first 
departure from among their ranks is seized eagerly as a 
- sal of release by the rest. It is curious, to say the least, 
to note how pleased the company of a dinner-party some- 
smes are to be quit of each other. They gather together in 
the drawing-room with the manifest intention of letting a 
decent interval elapse, and no more. No sooner does one of 
them make his farewell than the others follow in his train, 
gpd in less than a quarter of an hour their hosts are free to 
express their relief in all solitude and privacy. 

There is a certain air of unreality and make-believe about 
the dinner-party of to-day. Compare it with the dinner-party 
of half-a-century ago, or, to go further back still, of Queen 
Anne’s reign. One can get a fair idea of the latter enter- 
tainment from Swift’s “ Polite Conversation.” Lord Smart’s 
jinner-hour was at 3 o’clock in the afternoon—* Court 
hours,” as one of his guests remarked—and the hour was 
none too early for the business that the company got through. 
Sable-decorations were unknown, and the attendance was not 
w perfect that the guests should refrain from helping each 
other, with their fingers, from the dishes before them. A 
company of eight were thus provided for. First course: a 
sirloin of beef, a shoulder of veal, a tongue, and fish. Second 
course: almond puddings, black puddings, fritters, chickens, 
andsoup. Third course: hot venison pasty, a hare, a goose, 
sham, and sundry rabbits, pigeons, and partridges. A simple 
dinner, but conscientiously attacked by the guests, who seem 
tohave partaken of every dish, and not spared the claret, the 
burgundy, and the strong October ale by which it was accom- 
panied. Here was a menu that left the guests little leisure 
for polite conversation; but it was not for the pleasure of 
conversing, but of eating, that they were met together, 
and for that purpose the quality and quantity of the 
food are the only questions worth consideration. A little 
more than a century later, dinner-giving was still a simple 
matter of feeding the invited guests. Just fifty years 
ago, Thackeray wrote a paper in Fraser’s Magazine, 
mder the name of George Fitzboodle, upon the subject of 
dimer-giving. Thackeray was no anwilling diner-out; he 
pretended to look upon himself as somewhat of a gourmet, 
and he loved the discussion of ‘‘ Barmecide Banquets.” In 
this instance he was occupied in criticising a recent book on 

cookery, which seemed to have invited his warm commenda- 
tion, The dinners that he selected for special praise are 
almost as far removed from the ideas of to-day, as the dinner 
given by Lord Smart. The following may be taken as a 
specimen :—Crimped salmon, Irish stew, mashed potatoes, 
mince-pies, Oxford dumplings, mince veal, pickles, roast beef, 
and apple-pie. All the dishes were to be placed on the 
table together with the exception of the apple-pie, which 
formed what was called a “remove” for the Irish stew. 
People who sat down to a dinner of this kind, must have 
had very seriousintentions upon their food. And Thackeray’s 
ideal dinner was a very serious business indeed. “In 
the first place—as to central ornaments—” he wrote, 
“have them as handsome, as massive as you like, but be 
hanged to flowers! I say. Roses, bouquets, moss, and foliage 
Thave an utter contempt for as quite foolish ornaments that 
have no right to appear in atmospheres composed of the fumes 
of ham, gravy, soup, game, lobster-sauce,&c...... Flowers 
were not made to eat—away with them! I doubt even 
whether young unmarried ladies should be allowed to come 
down to dinner. They are a sort of flowers—pretty little senti- 
Rental gewgaws—what can they know of eating?” It is not 
4alr, of course, to assume that Thackeray would have upheld 
all Mr. Fitzboodle’s opinions on this subject, but there is no 
doubt that they were very largely his own and those of a 
good many men of his day. The food and the drink had 
Teally .attractions then for the diner-out, who cared not a 
whit what his company might be, provided that the dinner 
Was a good one. The times have changed. No longer can 
he afford to despise the Persicos apparatus, for those foreign 
adjuncts have become the chief attraction of the feast. We 
feast our eyes on the “sentimental gewgaws” that lie on the 
table before us, and lend our ears to the other “sentimental 
Sewgaws” who sit beside us, and it is the dinner—the food 








and the drink—that may “ go hang” for all we care. Witness 
the article in the Daily News, in the course of which there is 
no mention of food, and hardly anything said of drink, save 
in the plea that only one wine should be served at a dinner- 
party,—and that wine, champagne. What people to whom 
champagne is forbidden are to drink, the writer does not 
suggest. On the other hand, he has much to say on the sub- 
ject of table decoration, and instances an arrangement of 
wild-flowers that cost a hostess some fifty pounds. 

That is the chief extravagance of the modern hostess,—her 
floral decorations. And her chief preoccupation is the nice 
assortment of her guests with a view to conversation. That 
the actual dinner of to-day is immeasurably better than that 
of half-a-century ago, is due far more to the general improve- 
ment in English cookery than to a wish to tempt jaded palates 
by a more refined delicacy of food. Good though the dinner 
may be, it is not upon her dishes that the hostess depends for 
her success, for she has long recognised that the exquisite- 
ness of her table is of no more avail than its rude plenty. 
Unfortunately, the task that she now sets herself is very 
difficult of achievement. It was a simple matter to cater for 
the grosser appetites; it isa much more complicated one to 
satisfy these undefinable wants. Though she call in the 
services of artists, cover her table with the rarest orchids, and 
take the utmost pains to please and interest the eye, by the 
costly beauty and originality of her decorations; though she 
arrange the disposition of her guests with the same anxious 
care that a General may spend upon the disposition of his 
army; yet is she not always successful. For the problem she 
has before her is far more difficult to solve than that 
which beset the hostess of fifty years back. The latter had 
to please her guests herself, the former has to discover a 
means of making her guests please each other. Hence comes 
about the pursuit of lions who will roar amiably at dinner- 
parties, and amuse guests who no longer care for being fed. 
Some hostesses, seeing the difficulties of maintaining general 
conversations at a large table, bave hit upon the notable 
device of dividing their friends into smaller groups, to be 
seated at separate tables,—a device which generally fails, for 
though the groups that are happily constituted may gain by 
their partial seclusion, the others, united by chance, may be 
worse off than they were before. In fact, dinner-giving is not 
alost art, but an art that has been rendered so difficult by 
altered conditions as to be rarely practised with success. And 
the question arises whether this form of hospitality—whose 
original meaning and intention has disappeared—might not 
be allowed to disappear also, and give place to some entertain- 
ment which better meets the requirements of the day. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of April 7th approving, 
upon the whole, of my proposal in the House of Commons 
for the improvement of the procedure of Parliament, you 
attribute to me,and comment upon, one suggestion which you 
report in an incomplete form. In advocating large devolu- 
tion of local matters, now the subject of private Bill legisla- 
tion, I did not propose to substitute for Committees of the 
House only, as you suppose, the Town and County Councils, 
but also, and in fact primarily, Commissions, such as the one 
which formed part of the Private Bill Legislation (Scotland) 
Bill. There is room—and the most urgent need—for both, 
and perhaps more.—I am, Sir, &c., ALBERT K, RouuIt. 


30 Lowndes Square, 8.W., April 11th. 








THE “RENT OF ABILITY.” 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Bernard Shaw’s reply to Mr. Mallock (Spectator, 
April 7th), which, whatever its effect on that gentleman, has 
certainly enhanced the gaiety of one nation, suffers from the 
defect attributed by Mr. Chamberlain to a celebrated speech 
of Lord Rosebery’s. It is “so studded with jokes” that its 
precise meaning is rather difficult to follow. To retort upon 
Mr. Shaw his personal argument against Mr. Mallock, the 
drift of all the entertaining part of the former’s diatribe 
seems to be that a gentleman who has written one or two 
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“actual” romances, and who composes history “out of his 
own head” (and invents political economy to fit it) among 
artistic medieval surroundings, and in the near neighbour- 
hood of Mr. William Morris, is not likely to commit himself 
to flagrant economic absurdities. Yet even this is not self- 
evident. It is chiefly because all Fabian writers seem to 
display their ‘‘ incredible erudition” (‘‘incredible” it cer- 
tainly is) in the above fashion that so few persons have 
thought it worth while to argue with him, and not from 
fear of what Mr. Bernard Shaw calls a ‘retribution 
sudden, swift, terrible,’ meaning only a bout of bear- 
fighting buffoonery in the roomy pages of the Fortnightly 
Review. The euthor, in spite of his happy-go-lucky con- 
tempt for method, has carried irony too far in the sub- 
division of his essay. The funny part is only a statement 
of tiresome facts, while the arguments, as Mr. Mallock will 
not fail to see, express the author’s scoffing contempt for 
average intelligence. The supremacy of ability he seems to 
regard as the more or less accidental result of a sort of atomic 
evolution which pushes some one up to the top. Napoleon, one 
gathers, is not to him a very significant phenomenon. Why not? 
Because “if every single I'rench soldier had been a Napoleon,” 
some one must still have been general! In other words, if all 
individuals were stupendously able, “ability” would be in- 
significant and unnoticeable. So it would; but this awkward 
and dreary platitude is not a joke (as Mr. Shaw perhaps 
intended); no, it is a Fabian argument. Of course, ability is 
the capacity of supplying some felt want ; of course, humanity 
(rich and poor) often make mistakes as to what is truly 
desirable. These errors are gradually corrected by the dif- 
fusion of more sensible ideas. If the Fabian Society think to 
remedy them by some murderous and unprincipled onslaught 
upon a particular set of persons, the Fabian Society shows itself 
to be at least no relative of him who “ by cautious prudence 
saved the State.” What happens in the ordinary case of 
wealth acquired by a successful commercial enterprise? A 
man confers a great deal of wealth on society, and receives in 
return a fortune. Both parties make a profit; and if the 
fortune were all thrown into the sea, or, to take a more 
probable case, carried out of the country, society would still 
ex hypothesi be a clear gainer by its making. What right or 
reason, then, has society to rescind such bargains ? 

We all of us hanker mildly after the prosperity of rich 
people. The ignorant who think, or are flattered into believing, 
that ability makes fortunes out of them, without increasing 
the general sum of wealth, are naturally anxious to confiscate 
“great fortunes.” Sensible people know that to destroy or 
endanger the “fortune” of the able individual, is to destroy 
or endanger the much greater fortune conferred by them upon 
society. What Mr. Bernard Shaw appears (one cannot say 
more) to be dogmatising about, is the crudest and idlest 
scheme of confiscation. It is assumed.that there is embodied 
in the “Fabian Society” a despotic judgment capable of 
determining the wants and interests of imperfect humanity 
better than can that humanity itself. There may be; but 
before we can entrust Fabians with the redistribution of wealth, 
it would be wise to make sure if they can also replace that 
imperfect yet useful fund of “ability ” which at present claims 
wealth, and takes it with a strong hand, by making itself indis- 
pensable to society. The “ Napoleonic ” superiority of the one 
man in fifty, or in five thousand, is not an immaterial accident, 
—it is the essential fact to be grappled with. By all means 
let us diffuse more intelligent ideas of the uses man should 
make of success. But if society wants to elevate the tone of 
the capable individual, it had much better not begin by a 
clumsy attempt to pick his pocket.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. H. Powe x. 


[To THE EviITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’} 


S1r,—Does not your review in the Spectator of April 7th miss 
the point of the Socialist criticism of Mr. Mallock? The 
Socialist freely grants that “labour” is powerless without 
skilled direction, but insists that the skilled director is equally 
powerless without “labour.” He therefore maintains that the 
product of their joint industry is the common property of 
both, to be shared as they may think just and expedient. As 
to rent and interest, the Socialist objects to them because 
they enable men to live without working either with hands 
or heads.—I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES HARRIS. 


[If the brain is to have an equal vote with the hands in the 





re 
distribution, we have little to say. Half might be a fair gh 
for intelligence. But as we understand Socialist idea the 


directing mind, without which all else is powerless, ig tele. 


its own remuneration, not even by bargain.—Ep, Spectator.) 





SCOTLAND.—WILD ANIMALS AND VAGRANTS: 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SrEcTator,”] 2 

S1r,—It was very interesting to many of us to read, in th 
Spectator of April 7th, that, owing to the extension of Vg 
forests in Scotland, golden eagles and wild-cats are on the 
increase, and are now safe from extirpation there. But there 
is also a suggestive per contra, which likewise is not uncon, 
nected with the extension of deer-forests,—the removal of the 
cottager from the land, the divorce of Scots from Scotland, 
About ten years ago there were ninety thousand vagrants in 
Scotland; there are now about one hundred and fifty thon.. 
sand, to a population of under five millions. Germany hag 
about the same number of vagrants to a population of fit, 
millions. It would be matter for regret if golden eagles 
became extinct in Scotland. But it is matter for sadneg 
that they are flying over the comparatively recent homes of 
now homeless sons of the land. This cannot be right; and jt 
is to be hoped that, ere many years elapse, the Scotch people 
will be willing, and able, to secure a better state of affairs — 

I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM Tattack, 





THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 

[To THE EpiroR oF THE ‘* SPzZCTATOR.’’] 
Sr1r,—I cannot expect you to afford me the space in your 
columns necessary to go into the details connected with Mr, 
Solly’s letter in the Spectator of April 7th, though quite prepared 
to do so, with all the necessary proofs in print. The writerof 
the article in the Charity Organisation Review has not, I think, 
been in a position to know many, if any, Of the earlier members 
of the council, but few now remain, and consequently could 
hardly have written his article from original sources. I have 
endeavoured to put in as few words as possible, what may be 
considered the crux of the whole matter. When in your review 
of Mr. Solly’s book, the words “ which he founded, promoted, 
or directed,” were followed by “The Charity Organisation 
Society,” it appeared to me to imply that he was the originator 
of the Society or wished to be thought so. But any one reading 
the prospectus now before me (for I do not trust to memory), 
of Mr. Solly’s and the late Dr. Hawkesley’s Society would be 
more reminded of General Booth’s Salvation Army than the 
present Charity Organisation Society. However, in order to 
make it quite clear for the future, I write this to say that I am 
quite willing to decline any further pretensions to be the 
originator of the Society, if either Mr. Solly or the friends of the: 
late Dr. Hawkesley, or any one else, can show any proposal which 
nearly resembles the outline of that now in daily use, written 
vy me in December 1860. And by this I mean not onlyin 
idea, but as having been submitted for approval to any 
council or board. Mr. Solly states his meeting to have taken 
place in 1868, whilst my paper (I have the original) is dated 
1860. When this can be replied to, I shall waive my claim of 
priority of the details of the present rough sketch, but nd 
till then. 

The following is the outline of the scheme which J read to 
Lord Lichfield, at his house in Portman Square, with whom 
I may probably have left it, and as he was then chairman d 
the newly created Charity Organisation Society, he very likely 
took it there, I am quite sure J did not :— 

(1.) Sub-division of London into Districts (now the Poor-law 

Unions). 
2.) A General Board Meeting weekly (now the Couneil). 

(2.) A Local Officer (now the Local District Committee). 

(4.) An Investigating Officer (now called the Charity Agent). 

(5.) Relief atter proper Investigation (now given by each Li 

District Committee). 
(6.) Meetings of Local Officers (now takes place occasionally). 


G. M. Hicks. 


[We cannot afford space for a discussion of this antiquariaa 
question of origin.—Epb. Spectator. ] 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





SOMERSETSHIRE WITCHCRAFT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpPxcraTor.”’] 
S1r,—I have been much interested in “ Witchcraft in Somet- 
set,” as I was born in that county ; but for several years I have 
lived in Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, where there 18% 
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a eye . 
«taken idea that superstition does not abound, as in Somer- 
get and Devon. A rich farmer’s wife in Nottinghamshire 
reproved me for being superstitious, saying she was not, 
«though I keep a potato always in my pocket for the rheu- 
matism,” and there and then produced the article from her 
jet. When going to see a sick person in Lincolnshire, I 
noticed a whorl in the garden, and having described it as a 
roand stone with a hole through it, I asked what was its 
history, at which the woman looked very mysterious, and 
gid, after a long pause: “ If you would like it, I will give it 
on, bat I do not think you would like to have a witch- 
gtone;” 80 she opened the door, and took down a three- 
omered fiint, which was hanging by the side of the 
door on a nail by a loop made of tape, covered with 
gobwebs, and gave it to me, explaining what made it 
4 witch-stone was its having a hole through it, and 
also its being found without being looked for; and 
when hung up by the door, it prevented familiars of witches 
entering the house. Having accepted the witch-stone, 
[explained that I had not meant to describe it, and had never 
heard of such a thing, and showed her the whorl in the 
garden, which she gave me, and said she had forgotten about 
the stone in the garden, and thought I meant the witch-stone, 
dose to the door-fastener, adding, “ We never tell gentlefolks 
about such things, for fear they should laugh at us; but we 
all keep witch-stones, and that I have given you was my 
grandmother’s, and we have had it more than one hundred 
years.” In confirmation of this, a woman who said she had 
never seen or heard of witches, let alone witch-stones, some 
time afterwards, in gratitude for my kindness to her son, said, 
“Twill give you our witch-stone, but please do not let any 
one know,” and handed me a stone which at some time must 
have been carried about a good deal, as it was worn quite 
smooth. Since then, the old woman who gave me the first 
witch-stone has given me a pewter-dish, in which her aunt 
tried to catch fern-seed at the Devil’s harvest on St. Mark’s 
Eve; but would not say if her aunt was successful or not. 
In 1873 I saw the Great Little Witch of Devonshire, near 
Exeter, who was only a child in size; and the witch of the 
town in Somersetshire where I was born and lived was our 
charwoman ; I also knew by sight the witch of another parish 
near, whose eyes and voice were exactly described by an old 
Lincolnshire woman, who said, “ Witches had vipers’ eyes and 
weamy wimy voices.” I may add, our former charwoman was 
beaten to death for having overlooked a young woman, I heard 
eome years ago. I am convinced it is their bright command- 
ing eyes which give old women (who are considered, but seldom 
now called, witches) their power, and the low, clear voice in 
which they speak, by contrast to their neighbours, adds to the 
awe they inspire; and their superior knowledge and observa- 
tion combined with a love of power gives them great ascend- 
ency over their neighbours. J was told (but did not believe 
at the time) tat a certain old woman of violent temper and 
religious opinions, who had seen and vanquished the devil 
in the presence of her daughter, of whom more presently, had 
“worrated two people to death;” after securing a very 
respectable young fellow for her above-named daughter, she 
became violently jealous of her affection for him, and, soon 
after a baby was born, drove him away. And then the poor 
young woman began to pine away, longing for her husband, 
Jet when he came to see her, cursing and swearing at him in 
the presence of her old mother, until he left heart-broken. 
This went on for some five or six months; and then—just, as 
I was told, but would not believe—she died, “ worrated to 
death.” The two medical men who saw her, said she only 
wanted change of scene to restore her to health. After her 
death, her mother told me that she died in full assurance of 
going te Jesus, &c. But a neighbour said she heard sach 
awful squealing that she ran in, and wastold by the poor young 
woman, that she had died once, but her mother had shaken her 
‘back to life, and begged her not to leave her to the mercy of 
her mother; and she did not leave her till she was dead, and 
got some one to push the raving mother downstairs. She also 
‘said, as long as the mother lived, she would never tell what 
the daughter said she had suffered at the hands of her mother, 
48 they are still friends, and of the same religious opinions.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Erba k: 
= {To tue Epiror oF THE “SpECcTATOR,”’] 
SI2,—There may be a great deal of witchcraft in Somerset, 
but there is quite as much, if not more,in Devon. The fol- 


J 


lowing is a charm used in charming handkerchiefs to be tied 
round the limbs of those suffering from a complaint called 
“the white swelling,” all the varieties of which are supposed 
to be enumerated in the charm. I had it from the person 
who is in the habit of using it, who receives no money for 
doing so, and who is as firmly convinced of its efficacy as she 
is of her own existence. “As Christ was walking he saw the 
Virgin Mary sitting on a cold, marble stone. He said unto 
her, ‘What aileth thee?’ He said unto her, ‘If it is a 
white ill-thing, or a red ill-thing, or a black ill-thing, 
or a sticking, cracking, pricking, stabbing bone ill-thing, 
or a sore ill-thing, or a swelling ill-thing, or a rotten ill- 
thing, or a cold, creeping ill-thing, or a smarting ill-thing, 
let it fall from thee to the earth, in my name, and the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. So be it.’” The 
charm is to be repeated nine times, and each time the Lord’s 
Prayer is to be said.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Seavington Rectory, Somerset. F. E. W. Lanepon. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “SprEctatTor,”’] 

Srr,—After reading the’ letters of your correspondents upon 
‘“* Witchcraft in Somersetshire,” I questioned one of my ser- 
vants, a most respectable woman, who has lived with me for 
ten years, upon the subject, and I am convinced that such 
superstitions are far more general than is believed to be the 
ease. She tells me that she has known of many instances 
where people believe themselves to have been “ bewitched.” 
One was a kitchen-maid in my service, who said a man in her 
village (near Hereford) had “overlooked” her; and the same 
girl declared that an old woman who came begging to our 
kitchen-door had “bewitched ” her baking of bread and 
spoiled it, because she had refused to give her anything. A 
previous cook, I find, would not sleep in a room alone, because 
she felt some one had “bewitched” her, and was very ner- 
vous about it. My informant was not at all surprised when 
I told her of the charms practised in the Somerset villages, 
and said she had often heard of such things. If these facts 
can be discovered in one small household, it seems as if the 
superstition were more widespread than people think, and it 
is worth investigating.—I am, Sir, Xc., F. M. 





COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SprcrTaTor.” | 

Srz,—May we appeal to your readers who love intellectual 
pleasures, scientific research, and the like, to come and help 
us? We want help in our classes for students who, working 
hard at bread-winning all day, spend their leisure in gaining 
a higher education than has been within their reach. We 
want ladies and gentlemen to help in the classes, to help in 
the social life of the common room, to help also in the work 
of the lending-library, thereby imparting to others the great 
benefits they have themselves derived from a liberal education. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Louisa E. Goon, Lady Superintendent. 

The College for Working Men and Women, 29 Queen Square, W.C. 





“BURDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE.” 
[To tHE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—May I call your attention to two errors in the very 
kindly notice you were good enough to give last week of one 
of my books? The proper title of the book and the name of 
the author are as follows :—‘“ Burdett’s Official Intelligence,” 
Vol. XIL., 1894. By Henry C. Burdett.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry C. BURDETT. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The poem in Longman’s, which you mention favourably 
in the Spectator of April 7th, is not, as you suppose, by me, 
but by my brother, Mr. A. H. Beesly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
53 Warrington Crescent, W. KE. S. BEEsty. 








POETRY. 


THORPE UNDERWOOD. 
THERE is a house set on a lonely hill 
In a green Midland shire, 
It fronts the rolling uplands dim and still, 








It greets the westering fire. 
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And pines of Austria—a tall shadowy copse— 
Screen its north-eastern side, 

You see them as you tread the lane that drops 
From the bald ridges wide. 


A placid life hums through the homestead old, 

7 No modern mood aches here, 

The peace of ages broods o’er wood and wold,— 
No village babbles near. 


But all is openness, light, distance fair, 
And large majestic sky, 

And throngh the silent heights of evening air 
The shouting rooks sail by. 


A presence pure once moved through the hushed place, 
Stately and sweet and free, 

Gave to its tongueless beauty vital grace, 
Lit the sequestered lea. 


What images engaging gathered there— 
What warmth, what wit, what charm! 

How filled with glory were those pastures bare, 
How glowed the homely farm! 


That form has vanished, and the voice is still, 
The halo paled away ; 

Sunset is sad upon the lonely hill— 
The gold of morning grey : 


We feel it, as we track the wandering stream, 
Or climb the woodland slope ; 
Behind us lies the Eden of a dream, 
Before—hard, wistful hope! 
JOSEPH TRUMAN, 


BOOKS. 


—<————— 
LADY GRANVILLE’S LETTERS.* 


WE presume that the increasing bulk of literature of which 
these volumes are but another specimen, finds more and more 
readers as time goes on. In days of such pronounced serious- 
ness, we can but say that the anomaly of the thing strikes one 
more forcibly than ever. The rebound of the bow, as we have 
in this journal more than once pointed out, may be found in 
the extreme levity of many of the forms of amusement which 
elicit the sense of fun as it appears to exist in the majority 
of mankind. But the exact excuse for publishing a series of 
private letters—confidentially and simply written, but, as far 
as we can see, in the present case without any especial literary 
merit or charm of style to give them a place apart in the pro- 
ductions of the letter-writer, or to attract to them the general 
reader—we do not know. Among our present weekly papers, 
and even amongst the dailies, are to be found some whose 
principal attraction lies apparently in a list of fashionable 
names, and of their owners’ whereabouts and doings. The 
same unaccountable flavour of attraction must linger like a 
halo round the names of the fashionable, very much to the 
comfort of the House of Lords as it is, with one crowd 
shouting for its destruction, and another petitioning it to 
stand fast. Only Mr. Gilbert, with his ingenious theories of 
Topsyturveydom, has approached within measurable distance 
of existing England, or Lesser Britain, or whatever she may 
be allowed to christen herself, with due humility, in presence 
of the outraged Hibernian and the more than ever perfervid 
Scot. Deep indeed must be the attachment to the House of 
Lords of the student who finds comfort in such a letter as 
this :— 

“T went to Devonshire House, and found the remains of a very 
dull dinner. Bessboroughs, W. Spencer, Lord John Townshend, 
and Mr. Chinnery. Lord John and Mr. Spencer whispering in a 
corner of the room, Mrs. Spencer acting nine-year-old with great 
success, and Mr. Chinnery faisant les frais with the rest of us. 
We dine there to-day, with probably a second edition of yester- 
a... Je ne men fais pas une féte, but we thought it right the last 

ay. 
Add to this style of paragraph, that every distinguished per- 
sonage du grand monde (we suppose we, too, may talk French 
in this connection) has one of those dreadful foot-notes to 
explain her, or him—as, for instance, these :— 
“(1.) He [Lord Carlisle] married Lady Caroline Leveson-Gower, 


* Lett-rs of Harriet, Countess Granville, 1810-1845. Edited by her son, the 
Hon. F. Leveson-Gower. In2 vols. Vol. I. With Portrait, London: Long- 
mans and Co. 1894, 











wosesimassaaay 
a daughter of the first Marquis of Stafford and half-sister to Lady 
Granville. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from 1780 to 1789: 
He wrote indifferent poetry, and was sneered at in ‘ " 
and Scotch Reviewers by his relative and ward, Lord Byron.” 


“(2.) Lord Ossulston, who succeeded his father, Lord Tanke, 
ville, in 1822. He married in 1806 Mdlle. Corisande de Gramont, 
of whom there is frequent mention in these letters,” : 


«(3.) Countess of Sutherland, married in 1785 to the second 
Marquis of Stafford, half-brother to Lord Granville, He: wag 
Ambassador in Paris from 1790 to 1792. He did what he ooulg 
for Marie Antoinette when in prison.” 

“(4.) Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire.” 

“ (5.) Lord and Lady Bessborough. She was daughter of the 
first Lord Spencer and aunt to Lady Granville.” 

That she was bland, passionate, and deeply religious, ang 
likewise painted in water-colours, it would not astonish yg 
to hear of any of the ladies of whom we thus spasmodically 
read. But it is fair to Lady Granville to say that she 
looks a sweetly pretty child in Conway’s Gainsborough-like 
miniature as it adorns the frontispiece, and that Mr. Leveson. 
Gower states in his preface (written to her brothers and 
sisters) that her letters were looked upon as 80 private, thay 
they were never given to be read by friends or relatives, 
“It would have been unpardonable to repeat the contents,” 
he writes, “ but their publication has now been made harm. 
less by lapse of time. It is too much the fashion of the day, 
when letters are published, to omit all that is not praise, 
This practice appears to me objectionable, as it gives a false 
view of the society described, and it diminishes the valne of 
the praise bestowed. There is not much scandal; but where 
it occurs, I have, except in notorious cases, suppressed the 
names.” We cannot agree with Mr. Leveson-Gower, that dis. 
cretion so thoroughly trusted at the time ought to be violated, 
if ever, after what is after all so brief an interval of years, 
As we take that view, we do not wish to quote passages which 
we have come across about people whose children are as much 
living as the writer’s son is living now, to whom the expres. 
sions used about their parents must be unpleasant, if not 
painful to the last degree. To the editor they are, we sup. 
pose, only examples of what he calls a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. To us they seem rather ill-natured, if criticism 
upon such a point is challenged. 

Lady Harriet Cavendish, as she was called till she married 
Lord Granville, was the youngest daughter of the historical 
and beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, whom she worshipped; 
we are told, with the truest devotion, and after her death, and 
up to her own marriage, she lived chiefly with her sister, Lady 
Morpeth, to whom the great bulk of the letters are addressed, 
Her married life was a very happy one, and her expressions 
about her husband throughout are perhaps the most attractive 
part of her letters, though none the more suitable on that 
account for a circulating library popularity. Por fifteen 
years they lived in England, making three short tours on 
the Continent, gathering round them what her editor de. 
scribes as a delightful society of prominent politicians, 
of witty men and attractive women, though to judge from 
her remarks about most of them Lady Granville scarcely 
thought so herself. In 1824, Lord Granville went a 
Ambassador to the Hague, was. transferred to Paris in 
the same year until 1828, and returned there from 1830 
till 1840. In 1841, he retired through failing health, and 
died in 1846, his widow surviving him for fifteen years. 
Willingly accepting all we are told of her virtues, we agait 
return to the charge hoping to find something worth readings 
or more really worth extracting than the rest. But it is not 
easy. The Ambassadress writes to her brother from Paris: 
—‘Baronne Delmar the great thing, concerts charming. 
Madame de Flahault, the other great thing, soirées and the few 
French who show The poodle is worrying the pug, bub 
good-humouredly, and it is a great relief to have him here to do 
the dirty work Madame Apponyi has sent to ask if! 
will see her, out of all rule and etiquette. Madame Castelcilala 
would see me d—d first, &c.” Then we go to- the notes for 
the valuable assurance that Baronne Delmar was a great 
beauty, sister of Sir William Rumbold, and married toa rich 
Jew, and that the pug was a nickname for Mr. Frederick 
Howard. And we do not see that the expression about 
Madame Castelcilala, however forcible, would be the worse 
for being edited out. When Lady Granville writes that 
she believes exertion to be at once the secret of happ» 
ness, and the habit of mind most difficult to acquire, she 





* comes far nearer saying things fit for publication. 
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amusing to contrast with it her complaints about some 
country house where she is obliged to eat too much, and can 
only look forward to a pill to follow. Amusing, too, as we 
have suggested, is the perpetual use of French expressions for 
no conceivable reason, which has since become the fashion 
with so many novelists, and the theme of so much satire. In 
letters so purely private, it can only have been a second nature. 
“ Trois petites pieces and a much cooler evening. Georgiana 
will return to London with little knowledge of Paris 
theatricals, but qu’est ce que c'est, ma chtre?..... Mary 
Berry is really charming, she is couleur de rose, and more 
agreeable than I ever knewher...... Georgiana, intelligent 
and full of mind, has no excuse for her total abnégation de 
societé.” Surely, “abnegation of society” is just as good. 
We feel inclined to take up Artemus Ward’s “Why this 
thusness ?” and turn it into “ Pourquoi cette pourquoierie P” 
That everybody is épris, and tres élégante, and so forth, 
is matter of course. Another amusing side of the letters 
to us is the inevitable tone of patronage, whenever any 
member of the artistic world is alluded to. Miss Cushman 
is disposed of in a foot-note as “an American actress ;” 
but perhaps the best opinion of the lady’s critical 
judgment may be gathered from her remarks about a French 
actress, not unknown as Rachel. First, she saw in her “a 
very ugly girl, reading speeches out of Racine to M. de 
Delmar,” and when she saw her act did not feel enthusiastic. 
“T think some things very good, but she has no natural 
attraction, no beauty, feeling, no entrainement.” Rachel 
without feeling or entrainement is certainly a new point of 
view; and perhaps after that we must not laugh in our sleeve 
too much over a letter from Rome to the Duke of Devonshire 
in 1843: “My dear Grace,—Would that I could write like 
you or Dickens! How either of you would do justice to 
yesterday, the most dramatic day I ever passed.” Certainly 
it is to be added that we fail to gather from the rest of the 
letter that Lady Granville had the pen of either of those 
great authors (it was not, it will be seen, the present Unionist 
chief), as the dramatic effect appears as nothing more 
remarkable than an overturned carriage and a disagreeable 
accident to the occupants; but the point lies in the 
curious estimate of Dickens’s literary powers. We do 
not know upon which of his dear Grace’s published works 
the comparison may be based. Victor Hugo’s Lwucrice 
Borgia is pronounced odious, but “ not without some power 
and cleverness;” and in the interests of Art we feel 
quite grateful to Rossini, who comes off better with Lady 
Granville through her pleasure in his singing, and “ being fat, 
lazy, and consequently averse to standing, took a chair and 
sate by the King” at the Brighton Pavilion. The courtiers 
were disgusted, and the society indignant; but it is pleasant 
to be told that the King did not mind the least. “Society ” 
is always, as her ladyship would have said, “plus royaliste 
que le roi” on these occasions. We are treated to one good 
thing of Sheridan’s, who was nearly tempted by the atten- 
tions of one Lady Catherine to the salad, to ask the servants 
to “change the lady’s trough;” and we have some witti- 
cisms of a Mr. Sneyd, who was a favourite wag of Lady 
Granville’s, and a decided improvement on Mr. Jekyll. The 
following was suggested by the two well-known Miss Berrys, 
Horace Walpole’s two old ladies :— 


“A pious throng by candle-light there went 
To good St. Louis’ shrine one sunny day, 
By princely Berri’s high commission sent 
For his young daughter’s threatened life to pray. 
The sceptred saint thrice shook his reverend head, 
When the petition of the crowd he heard, 
£ You’ve two Miss Berrys as it is,’ he said, 
‘Nor heaven nor earth could tolerate a third.’ ” 


And a really good anecdote, which strikes us as the best in 
the book, is of one Mr. Cotes, “the best old man in the world, 
adored in Staffordshire and Shropshire for his beauty, good 
humonr, and welcome to everything that comes within a yard 
of him.” He was fond of showing everybody his farm, and 
meeting a poor Welshman, whose face he did not recollect, 
asked him if he would like to see it. The man, who had 
been all over it, immediately took to his heels, calling out 
as he ran, “ Hurs seen it, hurs seen it!” One thinks at once 
of the country host who always wants to take you over his 
stables; and amusing enough is Lady Granville’s suggestion of 
the longing to call out over a “chestnut ” or old story, “ Hurs 
heard it, hurs heard it!” 





We will not further delay the reader from making acquainte 
ance for himself with Lady Granville’s book. He must not 
expect, to our thinking, to find any of the peculiar literary 
charm which attaches to such letters as those of Lady 
Burghersh, but if he likes to live in good society he will have 
enough, and to spare, of it. And we must transcribe, in con- 
clusion, a story, which is new to us, about Paul Potter’s 
famous “Bull,” the picture at the Hague. It appears that 
the Dutch authorities made a free present of it to Charles II. 
when he left them. When William of Orange came over 
and was good enough to be our King, he took occasion of his 
first longed-for visit to his own country to pack up the picture 
in his carriage and carry it bodily back again, there to remain. 
Sharp practice in the case of a present, perhaps, though we 
accept the story with a little doubt. As the bull is nearly 
life-size, the carriage must have been enormous. But between 
Orange Kings and Scotch Prime Ministers England has no- 
lack of teachers in humility. 





THE “SPECIAL COMMISSIONER” IN IRELAND.* 
TuHIs is pre-eminently the age of the special reporter, of that 
type of impressionist expert in journalism whom we despatch, 
note-book in hand, to the seat of war, or to interview some 
magnate of politics, literature, or finance. So long as the 
journalistic expert in question confines his attention to the 
matter in hand, this modern democratic short-cut to know- 
ledge may be of inestimable benefit to us. It is only when 
interviewing and special reporting degenerate into pernicious 
or trivial personalities that we are constrained to oppose the 
new method. 

At the outset, then, we should like to say that a careful 
perusal of this collection of “ Letters” on Ireland, by the 
special commissioner of the Birmingham Daily Gazette, has 
convinced us that the writer is an earnest and observing man, 
who has set forth his personal impressions on Ireland and 
the Irish people with great force and ability. Although the 
special commissioner is evidently a man of strong political con- 
victions, and writes at times with some of the redundancy and 
exaggeration which characterise popular journalism as well 
as popular oratory, yet we can quite credit his editor when he 
testifies that his instruction—“ State nothing that you cannot 
stand by ”—was carried out to the letter. The journalistic 
tourist arrived in Dublin in March, 1893, and after traversing 
the island in every direction, left Sligo in August with an 
immense sheaf of impressions largely bearing on the subject 
of Mr. Gladstone’s abortive Home-rule Bill, and its effect on 
all classes of Irishmen. 

In Dublin in March last, he naturally found Home-rule the 
one subject of conversation. It struck the Birmingham 
journalist as particularly noteworthy that a representative 
Irishman, whose fame is world-wide and yet non-political, 
Sir Howard Grubb, should declare that “the passing of the 
Home-rule Bill will be the signal of his departure to England 
with plant and working-staff, and that he has been preparing 
for this since 1886.” Such a fact is indeed significant. The 
contrast, too, drawn by the writer between the attitude on 
the Home-rule question of the Irish Nonconformists, who, 
being on the spot, are staunch Unionists, and their English 
brethren, who in so many instances are merely abject 
disciples of Mr. Gladstone, is strikingly put, and cannot 
be too often repeated. Of that remarkable, prosperous, and, 
on the whole, popular body, the Irish Quakers, at least 95 per 
cent., he estimates, are Unionists. 

Turning from these classes, who we shall be contemptu- 
ously told are mere portions of “the English garrison” in 
Ireland, the writer attempts to fathom the day-dreams of the 
genuine native Celts; and he frankly admits that Home-rule, 
or, rather, the complete independence of Ireland as a nation, 
is dear to their hearts. Even here a careless or stupid ob- 
server might easily overrate the extent and measure of this 
so-called national anti-English sentiment. “The Gods ap- 
prove the depth and not the tumult of the soul” is a Teutonie, 
not a Celtic saying. Your true Celt is ever a man of high- 
sounding words and dramatic gestures, one to whom posing is 
almost as natural as breathing. And it would be a, miracle if, 
after the years of agitation and the efforts of great Separatist 
leaders from Daniel O’Connell to Mr. Gladstone, the quick- 
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witted, volatile and unstable Irish Celt had not caught this 
anti-English infection. Let us not forget, however, that 
this fascinating and childlike race is by no means without 
acumen. ‘To the lightest-hearted or the most embittered of 
these Irish dreamers who have been taught to regard their 
disruption from England as a deliverance out of bondage, 
there often comes a fore-glimpse of realities. The Birming- 
ham journalist, after spending some time among the Dublin 
corner-boys and larrikins who to a man were glorying in 
the approaching downfall of their more wealthy and worthy 
Unionist neighbours, observes that “the small shopkeepers, 
once ardent Nationalists, seem to be changing their minds ” :— 

“Qne of them confided to me the fact that he and his fellows, 

brought actually face to face with the possibility that the end of 
their aspirations and agitations would be attained, were beginning 
to ask whether, after all, taxation would be remitted; whether, 
indeed, the rates would not be heavier; and whether the monied 
people would remain in the country at all. Hearing on all sides 
these and similar confessions, accompanied by urgent admonitions 
of secrecy, you begin to ask whether the past conduct of these 
enlightened voters had any more substantial basis than a 
cantankerous and unreasonable discontent superadded to an 
Trishman’s natural love of fighting? The leaders of the 
Separatist Party have made the most frantic efforts to win over 
the police, but apparently without much success. The Dublin 
Constabulary, a body of 1,300 men, is totally separate and distinct 
from the Royal Irish Constabulary; but I have reason to believe 
that the feeling of both forces is averse to Home-rule. Said a 
sergeant yesterday, ‘John Bull may: have faults, but ’—and here 
he winked expressively—‘ but—he pays!’” 
We in fact shrewdly suspect, after reading this Irish itin- 
erary, that there are thousands of our fellow-subjects in 
Treland who declaimed and voted in favour of Home-rule, but 
who, like sundry Gladstonians on this side, were sincerely 
grateful at the last moment to the House of Lords. 

From Dublin with its English garrison and its Celtic prote- 
tariat, the Birmingham journalist proceeded to Ulster; and 
here the fierce hatred of Mr. Gladstone’s deplorable measure 
finds no uncertain utterance. Even if we allow a little for 
the political bias of the journalist, no one can read these 
chapters without realising that the Protestants, and the 
well-to-do Roman Catholics, of the North of Ireland are not 
the men to submit to be governed by a Dublin Parliament 
«composed either of the followers of Mr. Justin McCarthy or 
those of Mr. John Redmond. 

Nothing can be more gratifying than the testimony borne 
by these letters to the widespread and intense personal 
popularity of Mr. Balfour in Ireland. We have always been 
foremost amongst those who have held that Mr. Balfour 
was the greatest of Irish Chief Secretaries, not only 
because he was a just, capable, and industrious adminis- 
trator in a time of grave difficulty and peril, but also 
because he had a sincere feeling of personal affection 
for Ireland, and even for the people who in ignorance, 
and misled by interested agitators, denounced him at 
every turn. Mr. Balfour is, besides, both a man of 
breeding and a man of genius; and the Irish peasant instinc- 
tively likes a gentleman, and appreciates wit and brilliancy. 
We much mistake if the time does not come (it would come 
very quickly if Home-rule were granted) when Mr. Balfour’s 
connection with Ireland, his assistance to Irish agriculture, 
his scheme for light railways, and the romantic journey of 
his sister and himself through the “ Wild West,” shall be 
among the treasured memories in many an Irish cabin. 
Those who, carried away by the stress of partisan feeling, 
and by the noisy utterances of the so-called “representatives 
of Ireland”—a body of men not even respected by those who 
send them to Parliament—may feel inclined to sneer at this 
estimate of Mr. Balfour as an Irish Minister, would do weil 
to read carefully the chapter entitled “Mr. Balfour in 
Dublin,” as well as many incidental references to him 
throughout these pages. 

It is not necessary to follow our special commissioner 
from county to county. Out of Ulster, he asan Englishman 
was struck most of all by the overwhelming power of the 
priesthood. It may be that on this topic the writer displays 
that anti-sacerdotal bias which is stilla marked characteristic 
of the majority of Englishmen. But after making every fair 
allowance, it is a black page against any Christian priesthood 
which is here presented. The subject, however, is so painfully 
controversial that we prefer not to dwell too much upon it. 
Even in dealing with this dominant and domineering Irish 
priesthood, there would be a hope of brighter things in the 





. , 
future if English parties themselves could but maintain 
towards Ireland a kindly but steadfast and patriotic policy 
Amidst all his stories of spiritual tyranny and rapacity, and 
the terrible instances he gives of the refusal of the Sacrament 
to those who had voted according to their political conscience, 
is the following scrap of conversation with a loyal and culti. 
vated priest in Donegal :— 

“Tama South of Ireland man and was educated at Douai. [ 
have no sympathy with the great bulk of the Maynooth men, who 
are mostly peasants and the sons of peasants Instead of 
tranquillising the people, which I hold to be the duty of the 
clergy, they have done all they could to awaken and keep alive 
their most dangerous passions. And to rouse the Irish, especial 
the southern Irish, is a matter of the greatest facility. ....”, 
The Bill will of course give nothing that the peasants expect, 
The fault will assuredly lie with John Bull. The expectations of 
the ignorant, that is the great mass of the people, will be wofully 
disappointed. Who is to blame? they will ask. Numbers of 
politicians are waiting to tell them. Who but the brutal, greedy, 
selfish, perfidious Saxon? An agitation will succeed, compared 
with which the worst times of the Land League were preferable, 
I shudder to think of the chaos, the seet hing and weltering con- 
fusion of the time to come.” 

Before closing this review of the special commissioner in 
Ireland, we should like to call attention to his entertaining 
allusions to the rapid conversion of Gladstonians when they 
become permanent residents in Ireland. A brief visit, such 
as the Newcastle working-men delegates paid to Belfast, 
seems to have a decided effect in uprooting any blind belief 
in Irish Home-rule. But it would appear that even in the 
case of the most ardent Gladstonian from England or Scot- 
land, a residence of six months converts the Home-ruler and 
Radical not only into a Unionist, but into the staunchest and 
most uncompromising of Conservatives. This is another 
tremendously significant fact. 





THE JACOBEAN POETS.* 


In The Jacobean Poets, Mr. Gosse undertakes for the first 
time to concentrate attention on the verse produced during 
the twenty-two years of the reign of James I., and observes 
that the unparalleled wealth of poetry in that period will cer- 
tainly strike the student. The volume forms one of the 
“University Extension Manuals” issued from Albemarle 
Street, and seems to us a type of what such a manual should 
be. Unlike many similar class-books, it will give pleasure to 
every reader who cares for our poetical literature, and at the 
same time furnish the student with the special information 
he requires. There may be errors in the book; but, apart 
from an obvious misprint upon p. 8, we have not detected any, 
and the criticism is free from the extravagant language in 
which some writers indulge when praising the old poets. To 
extol a poet as “ precious” whom few people have read, or 
can read, is more indicative of eccentricity than of critical 
discretion. 

There are few of Mr. Gosse’s judgments in the volume from 
which we are disposed to differ. The chapter upon Donne 
is wholly admirable. Lamb called Coleridge an archangel a 
little damaged; and as a poet, we might say the same of 
Donne, save that the damage he inflicted on his reputation 
by his pedantries and fantastic imagery is by no means little. 
In his frequent harshness and obscurity, he reminds us of 
Browning; in his voluptuousness, he was the child of his 
age. Ben Jonson, too, offended in this way, and he can 
also be as disgusting as Swift. Mr. Gosse’s estimate of 
“rare Ben” as a dramatist is sufficiently eulogistic; but we 
scarcely think he does full justice to his lyrical genius, and to 
the weighty sayings contained in the collection of poems 
brought together under the title of “ Underwoods.” Several 
of these pieces are crude, and some of them deplorably coarse, 
but they contain many a line weighty in suggestiveness and 
of biographical interest. Among them is the famous poem, 
‘‘To> the Memory of my beloved Master, Shakespeare,” which 
would alone redeem much worthless matter. 

Copiousness is the bane of many poets, and Drayton, by his 
exhaustless pen, has damaged his reputation. Yet, as Mr. 
Gosse acknowledges, there is much in him to claim our 
respect and admiration. If any reader doubts this, let him 
turn to the volume in which Mr. Bullen has collected the 
poet’s choicest verse. And it is surely something to have 
written one of the finest love-sonnets in the language,— 

* Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part,”— 
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and also that noble ode, “The Battle of Agincourt,” the 
stirring notes of which quicken the blood of every English 
reader. Mr. Gosse observes that his confidence “in his own 
divine mission is sublime and pathetic,” but faith in the per- 
petuity of his fame was by no means peculiar to Drayton. 
From Spenser and Shakespeare downward, all the poets of 
that age anticipated an immortality of fame, and perhaps the 
only difference in this respect between them and their suc- 
cessors is that what they anticipated, they were also honest 
enough to express. Ben Jonson, who loved to praise his 
friends in verse, wrote an epistle to Drayton enumerating 
and extolling the poems he had then written. 

“Jo his truly beloved friend, Master Browne,” to whom Mr. 
Gosse devotes several pages, Jonson also wrote acknowledging 
his worth upon the Exchange of Letters, and expressing a 
wish that— 


“ More of our writers would, like thee, not swell 
With the how much they set forth, but the how well.” 


The praise reads like a covert sarcasm, for one of Browne’s 
most prominent faults, in his “ Britannia’s Pastorals,” is 
diffuseness. He, too, uttered the hope that verse would prove 
his most enduring monument. He would, he says, erect his 
tomb in his poem :— 
«“ And time may be so kind in these weak lines 

To keep my name enrolled past his that shines 

In gilded marble, or in brazen leaves, 

Since verse preserves when stone and brass deceives.” 
Mr. Gosse does not find much that is attractive in Browne, 
and we agree with him that the sort of story which runs 
through the “ Pastorals” is altogether contemptible. But 
there is an out-of-door freshness in his description of country 
scenes which deserves, we think, more praise than the critic 
gives to it. When at its best, his poetry is like the sweet 
scent of a clover-field or of newly mown grass. It speaks 
much for Browne’s charm that he attracted Milton, who has 
left a copy of the poet copiously annotated. This biblio- 
graphical treasure is, Mr. Gosse states, in Mr. Huth’s library. 
“The very high praise,” he writes, “ awarded by some critics 
to the poetry of Browne is somewhat unaccountable. To 
compare him with Keats, as has been done, is quite prepos- 
terous.” As a general statement, this is beyond dispute. 
Keats ranks with the great poets; Browne is among the lesser 
lights in the firmament of poetry; and yet, in one respect, it 
will not be so preposterous to draw a comparison between 
them. In Browne’s work, Mr. Gosse observes, “we have a 
return to the pure Elizabethan manner, loose and fluid versi- 
fication and ingenuous pursuit of simple beauty.” Now these 
are just the features which we find in “Endymion,” and if 
Keats had only written that poem, it would not have been un- 
reasonable to point out the poetical likeness between the two 
poets. 

Coupled in the same chapter with Browne are Phineas and 
Giles Fletcher, two poetical brothers, who wrote a large quan- 
tity of verse that is difficult to read continuously; yet the 
Fletchers’ pages are often lighted up with splendid flashes of 
imagination. Phineas, if he had not had the perversity to 
select an impossible subject, might have earned an enduring 
name among his country’s poets. The anatomical character 
of “The Purple Island,” in which the human body is treated 
allegorically, has high merits hidden away amidst much that 
is wearisome and even repulsive. Eccentricity in poetry is 
one of the defects most difficult to pardon, and although 
allegory, glorified by Spenser, was much more in favour in 
Fletcher’s days than it is now, the form it assumes in “The 
Parple Island,” must, one would think, have been objectionable 
even then. Mr. Gosse, after quoting a beautiful stanza from 
the poem, adds that after it the poet takes “an immediate 
plunge into the liver, and that ‘ porphry-house’ in which 
‘the Isle’s Great Steward,’ the heart, dwells. With all the 
humours and exudations of the body, Phineas Fletcher labo- 
riously sports, with a plentiful show of such physiology as 
was then attainable.” Yet the author is justified in saying 
that Phineas Fletcher has contrived to treat a theme of un- 
usual ugliness and aridity “so as to produce a work of 
positive, though of course Alexandrine and fantastic, beauty.” 
Giles, his younger brother who died young, wrote “Christ’s 
Victory and Triumph,” which was not published until many 
years after his death, a sacred poem with much in it that is of 
fine poetic quality. Giles Fletcher is one of the most distin- 
guished followers of Spenser, but he follows him at a dis 





tance, as every one must who attempts to imitate a poet 
whose divine gifts are beyond all rivalry. 

George Wither may be a smaller poet than Giles Fletcher, 
and is certainly a poet of a very different order, but he has 
the advantage over Fletcher of having written some verses 
that command what, without extravagance, may be called a 
popular reputation. The song,— 

“ Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair,” 
is known to every reader, and the sacred song written at sea, 
though probably less familiar, is equally noteworthy. Two 
fine stanzas from this poem may be quoted :— 
‘A stirring courser now I sit, 
4A headstrong steed I ride, 
That champs and foams upon the bit 
Which curbs his lofty pride. 
The softest whistling of the winds 
Doth raake him gallop fast, 
And as their breath increased he finds, 
The more he maketh haste. 


Take Thou, O Lord! the reins in hand, 
Assume our Master’s room ; 
Vouchsafe Thou at our helm to stand, 
And pilot to become. 
Trim Thou the sails and let good speed 
Accompany our haste ; 
Sound Thou the channels at our need, 
And anchor for us cast.” 
Delightful, too, is his defence of Poetry in “ The Shepherd’s 
Hunting,” a poem written when the poet was imprisoned in 
the Marshalsea. The meanest object, he says, gives him 
delight in the remembrance, and the “ desolatest place” gains 
a grace from her presence :— 
“In my former days of bliss 
Her divine skill taught me this: 
That from everything I saw 
I could some invention draw, 
And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight ; 
By the murmur of a spring 
Or the least bough’s rustling ; 
By a daisy whose leaves spread, 
Shut when Titan goes to bed, 
Or asbady bush or tree ; 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 
Poesy thou, sweet’st content 
That e’er Heaven to mortals lent! 
Though they as a trifle leave thee, 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Though thou be to them a scorn 
That to nought but earth are born, 
Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee.” 
Wither, who defied the critics, declared that he should sing as 
he pleased, and by singing at random when his Muse had 
deserted him he has greatly injured his reputation. After 
praising him for his rapturous felicity in “‘ The Mistress of 
Philarete,” Mr. Gosse observes :—“ It would be utterly un- 
critical to say this and this only. The purple passages are 
interwoven with the commonest sacking. Even in his own 
day, and thus early, it had been perceived that he possessed 
no powers of self-criticism.” This is true. Wither’s 
weeds grow more vigorously than his flowers, and no 
student will have the courage to read all, or nearly all, which 
this poetically garrulous author has written. Another poet 
of the time who gained a much wider reputation, deserved it 
far less. No one nowadays reads Quarles with pleasure. He 
is a poet no doubt, but a poet of the most uncouth descrip- 
tion. “Quarles’s Biblical paraphrases,” says Mr. Gosse, 
“were strange food to be so greedily devoured by men whose- 
fathers had listened to Spenser and Sidney. The dignity and 
lucidity of the original narrative disappear entirely, and there 
is added to take their place a moral volubility,—a copy-book 
system of ethics.” The quantity of work which he produced 
was enormous, and enormous, too, was his reputation,—an 
inexplicable fact which is the despair of critics. Poetic light 
indeed sometimes illumines a darkness that may be felt; but 
one can hardly believe that Quarles’s popularity was due to 
his obscure poetical qualities. It must have been in some 
mysterious way the reward of dullness, combined with good 
intentions. 
Of the famous dramatists who figure among Jacobean poets 
we have no space to speak, and we close a necessarily imper- 
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fect review of a useful and brightly written book with the 
hope that all students of the period will have recourse to its 


pages. 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S AND MR. OSCAR 
i WILDE’S FAIRY-TALES.* 

Ir is not often that we have a grievance against an author 
whose works we read with pleasure, but we own to a grievance 
now, in discovering that Dr. George Macdonald’s book of 
fairy-tales, called A Light Princess, is merely a reprint, 
with two additions, of his familiar Dealings with the Fairies, 
published, if we mistake not, some thirty yearsago. There 
is no sign of this on the title-page, the stories have found a 
new publisher and a new illustrator, and the grievance is 
positively made worse by the new preface. After pointing 
out that, in his opinion, “Undine” is the most beautiful of 
all fairy-tales, Dr. Macdonald goes on to discuss imagination 
and fancy and the laws of harmony, and the following words 
occur :—“ Imagine the gracious creatures of some childlike 
region of Fairyland talking either Cockney or Gascon! 
Would not the tale, however lovelily begun, sink at once to 
the level of the burlesque,—of all forms of literature the 
least worthy ? A man’s inventions may be stupid or clever; 
but if he do not hold by the laws of them, or if he make one 
jaw jar with another, he contradicts himself as an inventor, 
he is no artist. He does not rightly consort his instruments, 
or he tunes them in different keys.” These are “ goot worts,” 
and we heartily endorse them; but on reading over again 
“The Light Princess,” there is a decided feeling of incon- 





gruity between the promise and the performance, the ear is- 


continually jarred, and the sense of harmony and proportion 
confused by the modern note of burlesque that is continually 
sounded throughout the story. The idea of a Princess on 
whom the laws of gravitation have no effect, and the results 
of her want of gravity, are very funny; but the puns and con- 
versations such as the following,—“‘ How do you know that I 
am a Prince, Princess?” said the Prince. ‘ Because you are 
@ very nice young man, Prince,” said the Princess—have a 
facetious air, and the very Cockney twang that Mr. Macdonald 
himself deprecates. In the Princess’s laugh, which had 
something wanting, for it contained no possibility of tears, 
there is a hint of a soulless Undine; but we cannot associate 
“Undine” with a footman and a pair of tongs, nor can we 
imagine “Undine” saying to her knight :—* You naughty, 
‘naughty, NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY man.” 

“The Shadows” is one of the most imaginative stories 
that we ever remember reading, it approaches a little in 
suggestiveness Mrs. Oliphant’s Beleaguered City, though 
without the depth of spiritual meaning that lies hidden in 
that wonderful book. As we read of the weird crowds, 
the strange shadow-eyes, and the description of the shadow- 
«<hureh,— 

“The side of a mountain, overlooking a blue frozen lake in 
the very heart of mighty hills. Overhead, the aurora borealis 
was shivering and flashing like a battle of ten thousand spears. 
Underneath, its beams passed faintly over the blue ice and the 
sides of the snowclad mountains, whose tops shot up like huge 
icicles all about, with here and there a star sparkling on the very 
tip of one. But as the northern lights in the sky above, so wavered 
and quivered, and shot hither and thither the shadows on the 
surface of the lake below; now gathering in groups, and now 
‘shivering asunder ; now covering the whole surface of the lake, 
and anon condensed into one dark rent in the centre,” 
we forget the jarring note in the opening paragraph, where 
Ralph Rinkelmann is said to have been chosen king of the 
fairies, “for in Fairyland the sovereignty is elective.” When 
we enter Shadowland, we would fain leave all forms of earthly 
government behind. The “Giant’s Heart” is a more grue- 
‘some tale. Thunderthump reminds us of our old friend the 
‘ogre Snap-’em-up in Holiday House, whose delight also was 
to fatten little boys and girls for his dinner, and who was so 
tall that he was obliged to climb on a ladder to comb his own 
hair, and, moreover, boiled his kettle on Mount Vesuvius. 
‘The “Golden Key” and “Cross Purposes” are charming 
*tories full of delicate imagination, but with the slightly 


didactic flavour that enters into most modern fairy-tales..|- 


This habit of “pointing a moral” reminds us of Charles 
Lamb’s whimsical complaint to his friend Coleridge that the 
‘spread of knowledge “ has banished all the old classics of the 
nursery,” and that a child’s “empty noddle must be turned 





 ® £) The Tight Princess, and other Fairy-Tales. By George Macdonald. 
London: Putnam’s Sons.—(2.) A House of Pomegranates, By Oscar Wilde, 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co, 





with conceit of his own powers when he has learned that a 
horse is an animal, and Billy is better than a horse, and such 
like, instead of that beautiful interest in wild tales which 
made the child a man, while all the time he suspected himself 
to be no bigger than a child.” And then he goes on to say, 
“Think what you would have been now if, instead of being 
fed with tales and old wives’ fables in childhood, you had 
been crammed with geography and natural history!” The 
last story in the book, a later story added to the older collec. 
tion, is, however, one of the best Dr. Macdonald has ever 
written. “Little Daylight ” is a complete poem in itself, ang 
the illustrations do scanty justice to the pictures fancy con. 
jures up of the beautiful Princess dancing in the moonlit glade, 
and flourishing or fading as the moon waxed and waned. It 
has all the charm of “ At the Back of the North Wind,” and 
much of the same poetic feeling, while it gains rather than 
loses by having for its dramatis personz only those well-known 
actors in legitimate fairy-drama, the King and Queen, Prince 
and Princess, and a succession of bad and good fairy god. 
mothers. In spite however of the modern fairy-tale author and 
his blendings of nineteenth-century fashions and absurdities 
with quaint poetic fancies, we are glad to think that the “old 
classics of the nursery” hold their own. Glass slippers and 
seven-leagued boots, marvellous bean-stalks, and enchanted 
roses, beasts that turn into princes, and princes that turn into 
frogs, are a perennial source of delight, and the boys and 
girls who pore over such “ wild tales” care little for scien. 
tific folk-lore, or sun-and-nature myths, but enrich their 
imaginations and slake their thirst for the marvellous with 
draughts of splendid impossibilities. To most children alle- 
gories and parables are merely worth the frame that they are 
set in, they are read for the sake of the story, but the lesson 
is discarded as are the morals tacked on to ‘‘ Aisop’s Fables.” 
It is older people who think with a sigh of “Jack the Giant- 
Killer,” and “ Puss in Boots,” and fail to appreciate modern 
so-called fairy-tales, with a few rare exceptions, either on ac- 
count of the modern artificial taint that infects them, or else 
for the subtle meanings that we have to read into them. 


Thackeray and Kingsley both tried their hands at what, 
for the sake of a better and more comprehensive word, we call 
fairy-tales. The ‘‘ Rose and the Ring,” and the “ Water. 
babies,” have become ‘classics of the nursery ” and school- 
room, and for many years there have been floods of transla- 
tions from Russian, Scandinavian, and Eastern sources, to 
say nothing of originals like “Alice in Wonderland,” or 
Lord Brabourne’s and Mr. Andrew Lang’s mdrchen. Mrs. 
Molesworth’s Four-Winds Farm is a delightful book, and 
Mr. Oscar Wilde has written some very imaginative stories, 
perhaps more ethical in their suggestive meaning than we 
might have expected from a cynical dramatist. His House of 
Pomegranates isin some ways akin to Dr. George Macdonald’s 
collection, but is more mystical and less purely fanciful. It 
is sumptuously decorated and illustrated by Mr. C. Ricketts 
and Mr. Charles Shannon, and in the descriptive passages by 
which the author seeks to emulate in words the patient skill 
of the medizval illuminator, we recognise the hand of a leader 
of the modern zsthetic school. The following from “The 
Young King” is a good specimen of Mr. Wilde’s decorative 
word-painting :— 

“The walls were hung with rich tapestries, representing the 

Triumph of Beauty. A large press, inlaid with agate and lapis- 
lazuli, filled one corner, and facing the window stood a curiously 
wrought cabinet with lacquer panels of powdered and mosaiced 
gold, on which were placed some delicate goblets of Venetian 
glass and a cup of dark-veined onyx. Pale poppies were broidered 
on the silk coverlet of the bed, as though they had fallen from 
the tired hands of sleep, and tall reeds of fluted ivory bare up the 
velvet canopy, from which great tufts of ostrich plumes sprang, 
like white foam, to the pallid silver of the fretted ceiling. A 
laughing Narcissus, in green bronze, held a polished mirror above 
its head. On the table stood a flat bowl of amethyst.” 
Such passages after a while pall on the reader, as a banquet 
chiefly composed of luscious fruits and perfumed wines would 
pall on the appetite, and cause longings for a cool draught of 
water and the simple fare of childhood. The “Birthday of 
the Infanta” is the best of the four stories in Mr. Wilde’s 
volume; it has a less artificial air than the others, and the 
contrast between the stately Spanish children surrounded by 
their courtly retinue, and the dwarf who for the first time 
comes face to face with his own ugly misshapen image, 
and breaks his heart at the discovery, is both pathetic and 
dramatic. 
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But after all, it is to the old “ nursery classics” that we return 
with renewed zest, and best among all collections of old-world 
jore is Grimm’s Household Tales. It is a veritable storehouse 
of legend and fairy-tale, we find most of our friends there, 
Cinderella perhaps a little different from her English namesake, 
put, at least, not barbarously maltreated as by the late George 
Cruickshank, who turned her story into a temperance tract. 
It seems necessary to scientific minds to discover scientific 
reasons for everything that exists, even for fairy-tales, but 
it is enough for most people to realise that they are the 
heritage of children, who, as a rule, prefer the old ‘“ wild 
tales” to the most elaborate preparation of modern invention. 





SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 

No apology is needed for a volume which supplies the reader 
with characteristic specimens of the teaching given from the 
University pulpit of Cambridge. Most of these sermons 
attain a high level of merit; some of them, notably those 
delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rev. A. W. 
Robinson, and Mr. Moule, Principal of Ridley Hall, are of 
quite uncommon excellence. The editor, by a happy inspira- 
tion, has found a connecting-link for the first nine in the list 
of Christian virtues enumerated by the writer of 2 Peter; 
the remainder, he tells us, “ have been selected with a view to 
present-day thoughts and questions in order to show the 
characteristic attitude of the University as expressed by her 
preachers.” The characteristic attitude of Cambridge during 
the theological movements of the last half-century has been 
one of “magnificent calm,” to quote the only half-admiring 
expression of a well-known writer; and this is not unfaithfully 
represented by these discourses. The utterances of Professor 
Ryle on Inspiration are distinctly conservative, though he does 
not pretend to defend the hopeless position of the verbalist ; 
while Professor Kirkpatrick, in treating of the relation of the 
Old Testament to the New, keeps within strictly orthodox lines. 
One of the most distinct, and to our mind most valuable, 
deliverances in the volume, is Mr. Robinson’s sermon, entitled 
“The Divine Purpose.” After quoting a piece of practical 
advice given by an eminently successful parish priest, to the 
effect that he had always ‘‘ worked from a centre,” and drawn 
afew as close as possible to himself, and influenced others 
through them, he goes on :— 

_ “What if ‘working from a centre’ be the true way of 
influencing, not simply a parish, but a world? What if our Lord 
were but stating this law when He said that the kingdom of 
heaven was to be likened unto ‘leaven which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal till the whole was leavened :’ and 
when He said near the close of His ministry to His disciples, ‘I 
have chosen you and ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain,—as if this were 
indeed the true secret of work that should abide?...... What if 
that which we are asked to believe be really this, that the Divine 
Purpose is working on to its accomplishment along the generally 
well-defined lines of a predetermined method; that according to 
this method the peculiar graces of the Christian dispensation are 
offered as a rule to those who have received the call to member- 
ship in a divinely constituted society, designed expressly to ex- 
hibit the true type of human life and fellowship, and pledged to 
yearn and strive and pray for the regeneration of the race in the 
time present and the time to come ? ” 

The Archbishop’s discourse on “Love’s All-embracing 
Activity,” is one of the ablest and clearest expositions that 
we have ever seen of the duty, principle, and method of 
Christian philanthropy, while no words could be too strong 
an praise of the spirituality, combined with a singularly 
perfect literary expression, of Mr. Moule’s sermon on “ The 
Consummation of Love and Peace.” Here is a passage the 
depth and eloquence of which it would not be easy to 
Surpass: 

“The Gospel, the stay7iauy, what is it? Subordinately, it is many 
things. It is the revelation of the Redemption of our nature, by 
the work of the Incarnate Son wrought once and for ever for 
us. Itis the message of the unutterable mercy of that Pardon 
which moved the prophet’s awe-stricken wonder: ‘ Who is a God 
like unto Thee, that pardoneth iniquity?’ It is the message of 
the bringing of the guilty, in penitent faith, into the sublime 
amnesty of the Holy One, because of His own gift of His Own 
Begotten, Who died the just for the unjust, the Propitiation for 
our sins. It is the message of the more than restoration of our 
fallen nature in our second Head. It is the bringing out of life 





* (1.) Cambridge Sermons, Preached before the University, 1889-92. Selected 
- Edited by ©. H. Prior, M.A. London: Methuen. 1893.—(2.) Christ 
ir Iife: Present-Day Aspects ¢ Faith and Duty. By Hen 

he Pe gener Ottley, M.A. London: Wells Gardner and Co.—(3.) The Search 
or God, and other Sermons. By Robert Eyton. London: Ke Paul, Trench, 
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and immortality from shadows into the light. It is the revelation 
of wonderful possibilities of benefit and blessing for this life 
present, in even its temporary aspects, ever since it has been 
possible to say of all men, yea, of the lowest and the worst of 
human persons, or human tribes, ‘for whom Christ died.’ But 
the inmost glory of the Gospel, the mysterious central brightness 
of its message, what is it? Itis the giving by God of Himself to 
man. It is man’s union, and then communion, with none other 
than God in Christ. For this end was prophecy and preparation ; 
patriarchs, and priests, and kings. For this was Bethlehem 
erdained, and Nazareth, and Golgotha, and Joseph’s Garden, and 
the Hill of the Ascension, and the fiery shower of Pentecost. 
For this was ‘ righteousness imputed,’ and holiness imparted, and 
the immortal redemption of our body revealed. Here, and no 
lower, from our point of sight, lies the final cause of all the saving 
process. It was in order that God, with infinite rightness, and 
with all the willingness of eternal love, might give Himself to 
man, and dwell in man, and walk in him, and shine out from him, 
in measure here, hereafter perfectly.” 

Mr. Ottley’s sermons show something of the effects of what 
may be called the modern competition among preachers. 
There are so many voices raised to catch the public ear that 
each speaker is tempted to produce some peculiar note that 
will arrest the attention. It is difficult to imagine how two 
centuries ago listening crowds hung with breathless attention 
on the unimaginative, unimpassioned discourses of Barrow 
and Tillotson. It is necessary now to be original, or at least 
novel, to be unusual, if not actually eccentric. Here is a 
passage which seems to exemplify our criticism :— 

“ For the winds of God are loose over the ocean of human life ; 

—the Breath of God is moving, and with ever freshening force, 
upon the face of the waters. Here, and to-day, we may feel that 
mighty Breath. His life-giving Presence, I say, is abroad upon 
the ocean of our time; and the waters are stirred from their 
depths; and the waves of human Reason are lashed into foam- 
flakes of pride, of insolence, of rebel self-sufficiency ; and the frail 
crafts of human Resource, moored in the perilous currents of our 
restless age, are trembling under the shock of political and moral 
storm. They are chafing at the cables by which they have 
attached themselves to anchors that cannot hold against the 
strain; they labour in the racing tideway which sets between the 
shoals of Superstition and of Atheism, upon the dark headland of 
Despair.” 
But if Mr. Ottley sometimes yields to the temptation of a 
fanciful analogy, he has the substantial merits of courage and 
candour, of a cogent logic, of felicitous illustrations drawn 
from a reading of no common extent, and of a sympathetic 
appreciation of difficulties, practical and theoretic. The first 
ten sermons, under the two titles of “ Athirst for God,” and 
“ Creed and Science,” are, taken as a whole, an effective state- 
ment of the case for belief, not the less effective for the 
earnestness with which the preacher mingles the hortatory 
element with the apologetic. 

Mr. Eyton’s volume is almost entirely practical. One 
might wish him somewhat better equipped for the work of a 
preacher than he seems, in some respects at least, to be. It 
was not necessary to hazard a theory as to the date and 
authorship of the Book of Job; but it is certainly injudicious 
to say that the “ most probable hypothesis of its origin ” is that 
it is an ancient tradition, which took a dramatic form in the 
days of Solomon, and to describe those days as “the most 
cultured and literary period of Hebrew history.” This is 
surely to antedate this period by two or three centuries. The 
view of the Scholastic theology given in Sermon IX. is narrow 
and unsympathetic. It is safe to conjecture that Mr. Eyton 
does not know much about St. Thomas Aquinas, especially 
when we find him apparently under the impression that 
“schoolman” and “ scholiast ” are convertible terms. After 
telling us “we can easily imagine the mind of St. Thomas 
formulating questions in the same fashion” as that of the 
lawyer in Matthew xxii. 35-40, we read, “In much the same 
spirit which animated the scholiast,” &c. But the simplicity, 
the directness with which the preacher addresses himself to 
questions of practical ethics, is worthy of all praise. The able 
vindication (in the same sermon) of the necessary connection 
between religion and morality, the discourse on “ Hin- 
drances,” with its somewhat quaint yet forcible applications, 
are especially worthy of praise. Some of Mr. Eyton’s homely 
images are good, as when he compares the street-loafer to the 
“ reflection in a somewhat dirty looking-glass of idle men who 
happen to have inherited enough to enable them to be idle.” 
The argument about Gambling (Sermon on “ Waste,”) in 
which the wrong is put down as a failure in stewardship, is as 
forcible as any that we have seen on a very difficult subject. 


Mr. Alford’s sermons are prefaced by a very full and even 
humble acknowledgment of indebtedness to others. The 
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feeling has, he says, for “long hindered me from publishing 
what seemed less mine than that of many others.” And 
indeed the volume is full of indications of wide study, some- 
times pursued in unfamiliar directions; but Mr. Alford is far 
from deserving the censure which Robert Hall once passed 
on a learned preacher of his acquaintance, that “the man had 
put so many books on his head that his brain could not 
move.” There is plenty here of mental agility and freedom. 
Freedom is, indeed, a characteristic note of Mr. Alford’s 
utterances. If ever a school of Christian Anarchists should 
arise, he is not unfit to be their prophet. Here is a fine 
statement of his principle :— 


“ Then what is the application of theocracy to modern life? Is 

it ‘mighty before God to the casting down of authority’? No; 
but it is revolutionary in its ideas concerning the action of 
authority. The monarch who is minute in his regulations for 
conduct, is overstepping his own limits and intruding within the 
sphere of God. The most thoughtful of kings may be the worst 
of kings, because it is the tendency of law to weaken resource ; 
and through resource and versatility, not of restraint, true order 
comes, The Hebrew creed was not merely Jehovah supreme over 
kings, but man also, in his proper region, supreme over kings. 
And it is not so much now that autocrats encroach, as that the 
despotic people encroaches, and justifies such encroachment as 
righteous, because men practise it over themselves. But a multi- 
tude can intervene between heaven and earth and bring darkness, 
as well as an individual; and they do intervene and darken, when 
they regulate by decree what God alone can rightly regulate by 
persuasion. There is nothing to me more pathetic than the vision of 
the future which the down-trodden classes have conceived for them- 
selves. They are to dwell in a paradise of inspection. Officials 
are to see all houses solidly built, all food wholesome, all habits 
cleanly, all books untainted, all children taught, and most adults 
sober. Will any vigorous impulse to do well for its own sake 
survive this well-meant pestilent supervision? Loyalty to those 
in power is good, but there is something better, and that is 
loyalty to self, which the other form of loyalty may extinguish ; 
for where reliance is fixed upon the Saul of physical strength, or 
the David of spiritual piety, or the Solomon of mental culture, 
where is room left for reliance upon the energies within, and 
upon the besetting God without? The nineteenth century is 
saying to the prophet, ‘Nay, but a king shall reign over us;’ 
and the prophet should answer, ‘The Lord your God is your 
King,’ ” 
We would gladly quote, did our limits of space allow, the 
argument in “ The Action of a Christian” against Prohibition. 
Mechanical restraints of evil, or encouragements of good, find 
no favour with our preacher. “ What would happen,” he 
asks, with a very felicitous sarcasm, “to our modesty, what 
would happen even to coats, if we took to advertising each self- 
denial we practised by its appropriate ribbon?” (The italics, 
we should say, are ours.) We must be content with men- 
tioning, as a specimen of a more constructive mood, the 
sermon on “The Perception of Mary of Bethany.” For depth 
of feeling and eloquence of expression it stands at the head of 
a very able series of sermons. 





THE “SON OF THE MARSHES” AND HIS 
INTERPRETER.* 
SHEPHERDS and sylvans have been so long the puppets and 
mouthpieces of authors and poets, that we must go back 
almost tothe days of Theocritus, or of Amos among the herds- 
men of Tekoa, to find the free and uncovenanted utterances of 
the brotherhood of the crook and the fold. So with modern 
thought on the outdoor life of England, it has in most cases 
been the educated mind that has gone out into the wilderness 
to interpret the beauties of the fields, rather than the native 
of the soil who has come forward unbidden to tell his story. 
The most recent and most welcome exception is the author 
who is now so well known as the “Son of the Marshes.” We 
say author advisedly, because, distrusting his powers of pen- 
manship, he has preferred to give his knowledge to the world 
by the hands of an interpreter, who has now supplemented the 
last of her efforts on his behalf by publishing some of her 
own observations in the New Forest and on the Christchurch 
rivers, with some other interesting essays of a different 
character, in a volume entitled Forest, Field, and Fell. There 
is much that is suggestive in these essays, sometimes of a prac- 
tical kind, as for example the reference to the Verschinerungs- 
Verein, or “ Beautifying Society,” which exists in so many Ger- 
man villages for the preservation of natural amenities incountry 
districts; and her appreciation of the scenery of the New 





*(1.) With the Woodlanders and by the Tide. By “A Son of the Marshes,” 
Edited by J. A. Owen. London : Blackwood and Sons.—(2.) Forest, Field, and 
vo eed J. A, Owen, Editor of ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes.” London: Lawrence 

en, 





Forest is such as to convey a vivid impression of it to her 
readers. But it is no disparagement to these efforts to admit 
that we miss in them the close relation with the heart of 
country life, as well as of rural scenery, which appeals to ug at 
once from the joint productions of herself and her friend, the 
“Son of the Marshes.” 

It may seem a paradox, but is none the less true, that the 
test of excellence in the true country mind is its concentration, 
and the same applies to the description of the country life, if 
it is to be viewed from the point of view of the highest class 
of rural intelligence. The outside spectator is far too diffuse, 
He may convey a picture of places, but not of the people or of 
the way in which they know their surroundings. Country. 
men, whether “ wood-bidin ” folks or tillers of the soil, are at 
once observant and narrow. Their interests and affections 
centre in a few persons ; a few things; and cling by preference 
to the latter rather than to the former. The farms, the walks, 
and the woods among which they live, are a never-ending 
interest tothem. These prompt ideas, these excite their imagi. 
nations, and tickle their memory; these suggest motives for 
enterprise, schemes for crops, building, and sport; memories 
of failure and success, of courtship, love, and marriage, 
The last three experiences are outside the scope of the “Son 
of the Marshes’” reminiscences. But in his Woodlanders, he 
presents a series of pictures of life in the Surrey valleys and 
brakes sufficient for the most exacting lover of Nature, and 
true to the limits of rustic thought. His own personality is 
still kept in the background, though more indications of his 
varied tastes are allowed to appear than in such of his ex. 
periences as have yet been published. 


Painting seems to be one of his favourite recreations, 
What his subjects are is hardly clear from his books, except 
that he alludes to specimens of birds brought home for por- 
traiture. Again, he says: “The very best fish I have ever 
seen or eaten, and the most handsome I have ever painted, 
were odd fish, got from odd bits of water, where they had 
been left for years to take their chance.” But he appears to 
be a landscape-painter as well, and probably the special 
training which even attempts at landscape-painting give, 
reappears in his fresh and almost reverent description of 
scenery. “Will that do for a picture to paint?” asks 
a woodland friend. “It was one of the most beautiful 
subjects for the pencil that I had ever seen. There was 
a pool of water fringed with reeds, and shut in by the 
woods, a calm pool, with great masses of reeds floating 
on the surface, the only clear space being towards the 
centre. This was caused by the rush of a trout-stream 
that we could see shooting into it. The afterglow of evening 
was on the pond, the trees, and the mill-buildings falling into 
decay. The sluice was there, and through the broken sluice- 
boards the water rushed under the old mill into the tront- 

This place had a peculiar mournful beauty of 
its own. The mill and the principal buildings around it were 
falling, though the main timbers, of solid oak, still held up 
the rest in some mysterious fashion.” If this rustic naturalist 
possesses a skill with the brush and pencil at all equal to the 
niceness and true proportion of his powers of observation, his 
books would gain much by illustration from the same source 
that inspired the descriptions. Surrey is a true painter’s 
country, and the art is held in far greater respect there than in 
many rural districts where the artists with their easels are 
still looked upon as “ vagrom men.” Sketches need not be 
perfect in drawing or colour to form a striking and appropriate 
addition to the text. Perhaps the best instances are the bird- 
drawings and sketches of rough boating experiences by the late 
Henry Davenport Graham, in the Birds of Iona and Mull, fac- 
similes of extremely careful and spirited pencil-sketches, odd 
and intelligent mixtures of all that is excellent and execrable 
in drawing, but instinct with the spirit of the wave-worn 
shores, the sea-fowl, and the storm-drifts of the coasts of St. 
Columba’s Island. One of the most able and enthusiastic self- 
educated naturalists of the county of Surrey of the last general 
tion was an old corn merchant at Godalming. He excelled in 
the art, then little practised in England, of “ setting-up” 
birds in lifelike surroundings in the cases which adorned his 
museum, and the backs of these were most carefully painted 
on his easel to represent the scene in which the bird was 
taken, or which it was known to inhabit. Many of these 
cases were really very creditable landscapes, and were 
a record of much beautiful local scenery by “ponds,” 
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marshes, and heaths in the valley of the Wey, and the Hind 
Head wastes. Mr. Birket Foster, a painter perhaps more 
devoted to Surrey scenes than any other artist, was a frequen‘ 
gisitor to the corn-stores, where the contents of the museum 
and “studio” competed for room with flour-sacks, weights 
and scales, and specimens of every curiosity, botanical, zoolo- 
gical, and geological, which had been found in the neighbour- 
hood during the current season. The pleasure and pride with 
which the old man welcomed his “brother artist,” and re- 
ceived his suggestions for improving his “ backgrounds,” or 
showed him some ingenious device of bas-relief or modelling 
for making the transition from the real stuffed woodcock in 
the foreground, to the painted alders and view up the stream 
on the back of the case, was a sight not to be forgotten. 

In the later chapters of With the Woodlanders and by 

the Tide, the “Son of the Marshes” takes us back into the old 
fishing-village on the North Kent coast. Juxtaposition, 
isolation from the rest of the world, and common occupation in 
«“Jongshore” employment, seems to have levelled all distinctions 
of classes in this little community; and probably gave to the 
teller of the stories that power of meeting the rustic poor on 
terms of perfect friendliness, and then enjoying the best 
welcome and best thoughts which they had to entertain him 
with, which forms such a marked feature of his reminiscences. 
The marsh-land tales are mainly recollections of boyhood, and 
of a time when the plentiful lack of any literary ideas, except 
those suggested by the Bible, and perhaps by the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, must have been even a greater bar between the rustic and 
the town-bred educated class than it is now, when it is almost 
impossible for the latter to chat with the former, from the 
conscious difficulty of shedding from conversation every form 
of “allusion ” which is part of his usual stock of ideas. The 
following tale well illustrates this baffling simplicity. A whale 
had been driven on shore and killed, and some of the party, 
anxious to commemorate the event, and humble the pride of 
the inhabitants of a rival village, who had failed in a previous 
attempt at the whale’s capture, arranged for a poem on the 
subject, with a villager who had the reputation of being a 
“regular dabster ” at versifying :— 

“The poet was supplied with a bundle of quill-pens, plenty of 
ink and paper, and besides these, two large dumpy bottles of ‘ ager 
mixture’ so called. After two days had elapsed, a deputation 
went to see what he had succeeded in producing. This was re- 
ceived by the wife, who told them that the work was proceeding 
well, but that they must not ‘worrit him.’ On the fourth day 
she let them know that they might now come for the verses. With 
all the gravity befitting the occasion, these were handed over that 


evening; the poet also contributing a tune which he had com- 
posed to suit them. They began as follows :— 


‘There cummed into our coast a whale, 

A very big whale indeed, 

T others couldn’t catch ’un, 

Bu: we did— 

Hip, hip, hip, hooray !’ 

Our village was not critical, and the verses were sung and roared 
through the quiet streets to the inspiriting accompaniment of a 
drum and a key bugle.” 
Doubtless every one was satisfied, the poet as well as his 
patrons; but we wonder whether the longshoremen would 
appreciate their quondam companion’s descriptions of their 
¢oast and marshes? It would be interesting to know if they 
would recognise and respond to the appeal which must partly 
liein the native capacity of the hearer to appreciate a descrip- 
tion of beauty which may not have been unfelt, though un- 
<onsciously received. Probably they would. It is only the 
resolutely indifferent, satiated mind that can say of familiar 
beauties, like the celebrated Duke of Queensberry, ‘‘ What is 
there to make so much of in the Themes? I am quite tired 
of it,—there it goes, flow, flow, flow; always the same!” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Platonics. A Study by Ethel M. Arnold. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—It is a question that will excite the curiosity of the 
reader of this impressive little tale, whether it was written to 
lustrate the verse which is placed as a motto on the title-page, 
or whether, after the story had been written, the verse was 
recalled because it illustrated it so well. Perhaps, indeed, the 
reader may think it possible that what Mr. Myers calls the “‘ sub- 
liminal consciousness ” had been so thoroughly saturated with the 
spirit of Matthew Arnold’s verse,— 


“We in some unknown Power’s employ 
Move on a rigorous line ; 


that it suggested the tale first, without the conscious co-operation 
of the author, and only recalled the verse afterwards, when the 
story had been already executed. We are disposed, however, to 
conjecture that the motto created the story, rather than that the 
story recalled the motto. Certainly, the motto could not possibly 
have taken concrete shape in a more apt and perfect form. Miss 
Arnold’s picture of the heroine who could neither, when she 
would, enjoy, nor when she would, resign, applies, we suppose, 
chiefly to Susan Dormer; but it is not far from applying equally 
to Kit Drummond. Indeed it fits both heroines, who are both in 
love with the same maa, though he is really in love with only one 
of them, in spite of his offering himself to both in turn. The 
first rejects him deliberately, and yet cannot resign him; the 
second accepts him reluctantly, but cannot enjoy his love for love 
of the friend who is, as she knows, dying of her renunciation of 
him. The one cannot resign her love; the other cannot resign 
her friendship. Each alike could neither, when she would, enjoy, 
nor when she would, resign. The situation is very subtly con- 
ceived and very delicately executed. On the whole, we sympathise 
most deeply, of course, with the one who resigns most and enjoys 
nothing; but the spoilt happiness of the one who resigns least 
and enjoys most is also very vividly and subtly delineated. But the 
painting of Susan Dormer is a finished painting, while that of 
Kit Drummond is only a spirited sketch. There is more of true 
art, however, in these hundred and twenty-eight tiny pages, than 
in many a clever three-volume novel. 


Plays for My Pupils. By E. Maude Jackson. (Edward Stan- 
ford.)—These are lively little plays, not without humour, and 
admirably suited for children’s acting. But why does Miss 
Jackson shrink from making Cinderella’s sisters mutilate their 
feet in order to get them into the glass slipper? That is a 
rose-waterish literary proceeding which children will hardly 
appreciate, though it was adopted in the otherwise very suc- 
cessful pantomime at the Lyceum. “ His Own Ambassador” is 
a capital little farce. 

The Prophet John. By Frederick Boyle. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Mr. Boyle describes his tale as a “ romance,” and the name is a 
convenient one, for it shuts the mouth of any critic who might be 
disposed to comment on the probability of the incident. That 
is indeed a consideration with which it is needless to trouble 
oneself. We have a capital story, moving briskly along, and 
leaving, so to speak, a good taste in the mouth, when it is finished. 
The “prophet” is a striking figure, and makes, with his rough 
and frank lawlessness, an excellent foil to the subtle villainy 
of Amyatt. The particular form which the villainy takes is a 
remarkable effort of imagination on the romance-writer’s part. 
It would spoil the story to say more; but the reader may be sure 
that he will find something quite new to him. 

Heroes of Israel. By W. Garden Blaikie, D.D. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—The ‘‘heroes’”’ are “Abraham and Isaac,” “Jacob and 
Joseph,” and “Moses.” There is no special novelty in the treat- 
ment of these subjects; and Dr. Blaikie, quite rightly, we think, 
ignores the criticism which would relegate the pre-Mosaic history 
to the region of legend. The narrative is given with abundant 
illustration and explanation, all the more instructive because the 
writer does not feel himself called upon to assume the part of an 
advocate. The value of the volume is much increased by an 
especially good map, constructed in the light of recent discoveries, 
and suited to readers of the Old and New Testament. Butshould 
it not have been contrasted with a map of the country as it was 
in Abraham’s time ? 

The Poet and the Man. By Francis H. Underwood. (Lee and 
Shepard, Boston, U.S.)—Dr. Underwood seems to have known 
Lowell intimately. He saw much of him in private life, and 
he was his colleague in the conduct of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Lowell was not a diligent student; in fact, he was rusticated for 
idleness, having made a point, as he put it himself, of “ reading 
all books except those prescribed.” His profession was the law, 
but his relation to it was much the same as Ovid’s, Literature 
was his real business in life ; about the way in which he followed 
it, Dr. Underwood has much that is curious and interesting to 
tell. The volume is illustrated with two good portraits. That 
which shows us “Mr. Lowell in Later Middle-Life” gives him 
something of an Irish look. 

William Blake. By Alfred T. Story. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—This book deals in great part with the intellectual side of 
Blake’s genius. Mr. Story is not an indiscriminate worshipper ; 
but he goes beyond the limits of admiration which a quite sober 
critic can allow. At the same time, we are furnished with much 
interesting detail about Blake’s artistic work. On the whole, Mr. 
Story shows himself just, as well as appreciative. We certainly 
prefer his work to another volume belonging to the same series, 
the “ Dilettante Library” (a very odd title, by the way, to com- 





Can neither, when we will, enjoy, 
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Nor when we will, resign, 


prehend such books),—Richard Jefferies, by H.S. Salt. Mr. Salt 
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obtrudes his own views about Jefferies far too much. He 
certainly does not create a favourable impression of his capacity 
for candid and impartial judgment. The statement that Jefferies 
in his later days reconsidered the hostile attitude which he had at 
one time taken up towards religion, annoys him very much. “It 
is incredible that a man of his progressive intellect should have 
gone back to a creed which he had once conscientiously held, but 
had gradually outgrown and abandoned.” Was there ever a more 
monstrous petitio principii ? We do not know who Mr. Salt is, but 
he can hardly be entitled to talk in this very superb fashion.—— 
The Life of John Greenleaf Whittier, by W. J. Linton, belongs to 
another series, that of “Great Writers” (Walter Scott). The 
topic and its treatment are naturally very different from those of 
the volumes mentioned above. Whittier was a thoroughly whole- 
some, well-ordered nature, possessing in an eminent degree the 
mens sana in corpore sano. ‘This will be found an interesting 
account of the poet. The bibliographic part is carefully done. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By J. Dykes Campbell. (Macmillan.) 
—“This memoir,” writes Mr. Campbell in his preface, “is mainly 
a reproduction of the very able biographical sketch prefixed to 
the one-volume edition of ‘ Coleridge’s Poetical Works,’ published 
last spring,” which we reviewed in full at the time. It does 
not aim at a criticism of his poetry, or an estimate of his 
philosophy ; but tells, with careful attention and from sources 
that are, to some extent, novel, the story of his life. A certain 
expansion and reconsideration of the earlier essay may be 
noticed. The frontispiece is a striking portrait of Coleridge, 
from a painting by Peter Vandyke. “It has,” Cottle said, “the 
advantage of exhibiting Mr. Coleridge in one of his animated 
conversations.” 

Wholly for God is “a series of extracts from the writings of 
William Law.” (James Nisbet and Co.)—The Rev. Andrew 
Murray has made the selection, and adds an introduction which 
will serve as a profitable preparation for the reader. The works 
drawn upon are “ The Spirit of Love,” “The Spirit of Prayer,” 
and “ The Serious Call.”———Another devotional work of a different 
kind, yet likely to be welcomed by the same class of readers, is 
The Little Passion of Albert Diirer. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Austin 
Dobson prefixes an introduction on the artistic history of the 
work. It was first published in 1511, when Diirer was in his 
prime. (He died in 1528, in his forty-eighth year.) The engrav- 
ings are printed from stereotypes taken from the original blocks. 


A highly interesting volume, from the view both of Church 
history and of the history of the English language, is The English 
Psalter of the Great Bible of 1539, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by John Earle, M.A. (John Murray). It is substantially 
the work of Coverdale, and was revised, Professor Earle thinks, 
by Cranmer. 

Side-Lights. By James Runciman, (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. 
Grant Allen writes an appreciative memoir of his friend by way 
of preface to this volume. James Runciman was indeed, both 
in mind and person, a remarkable man, and his essays are 
characteristic of him. There is strong common-sense, stated 
sometimes with an almost brutal plainness. ‘“ Raising the Level 
of Amusements” is an instance in point, and one that should be 
useful. Of the other essays, we may mention “Waifs and 
Strays,” “A Little Sermon on Failures,” and “« Journalism.” 


Come Ye Apart. By the Rev. T. R. Miller, D.D. (Sunday 
School Union.)—This is a volume of “ Daily Readings,” arranged 
for the whole year. The author dates, we see, from Philadelphia, 
and this is a copyright edition. It is less useful than it might 
otherwise be for Church of England readers, because it takes no 
account of the Anglican Calendar. No fault, of course; but 
simply from our point of view a disadvantage.—— With this may 
be mentioned, A Book of Thoughts. By Mary B. Curry. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—The compiler adds the words “linked with memories 
of John Bright.” These may be best explained by the following 
words quoted from the preface :—“It occurred to me that it 
would be a pleasure to preserve some record of the passages of 
prose and poetry peculiarly associated with my father’s memory, 
and which, as much during the busy years of his life, as during 
times of greater leisure and of illness, were to him a constant 
source of mental and spiritual refreshment.” Some of the passages 
were marked by his own hand in the books from which they have 
been taken; others were well known to those about him as favourite 
passages. It will be interesting to give a list of the authors most 
frequently used :—James Russell Lowell, 15; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, 14; Lewis Morris, 14; Whittier, 13; Archbishop 
Trench, 11; Wordsworth, 9; A. A. Proctor, 8; T. T, Lynch, 7. 

The First Saints. By James Rankin, D.D. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
—These “Character and Church Studies in the New Testament” 
take a wider range than the limits of the Anglican Calendar. Dr. 
Rankin is himself a Presbyterian minister, and does not scruple to 
express his dissent from the policy which has stripped his Church 








of ancient and edifying instruments of devotion. He uses « ancient 


Latin hymns as well as Roman and Anglican collects.” He 
drawn also from stores of modern religious poetry, and has pr 
duced a book which will be found a valuable aid for Purposes ca 
of study and devotion, not to speak of the obvious homil 
to which it may be profitably turned. 

We have received :—The City of London Direetory, 1894, (W.H 
and L. Collingridge.)—This is the twenty-fourth annual ri of 
one of the most complete directories issued in this coup; 
We have often borne testimony to the utility of the volume, and 
to the intelligence and care with which it is compiled, It will 
not be necessary on the present occasion to do more than indicate 
its main divisions. These are, the “Official Section,” « Live 
Companies Guide,” “Educational Department,” and « Public 
Companies Department.” We must not omit to notice an 
admirably executed map.—The Directory of Contractors ang 
Public Works Annual. Edited and compiled by William Biggar, 
(“ Published for the Proprietor,” by Veale, Chifferiel, and Co.)— 
Willing’s British and Irish Press Guide. (James Willing.) 


The Storehouse of General Information. ‘“ India—Morison.” (Cas. 
sell and Co.)—This work is in fact an encyclopedia more after the 
manner of “ Chambers’s” than of the “ Britannica.” It consists, 
that is to say, not of elaborate monographs, but of short, or com. 
paratively short, articles, which summarise in a popular way the 
available information on matters literary, scientific, historicg] 
biographical, &c. It seems to have been well brought up to date, 


etic use 


Booxs Recetvep.—The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, 
By Orello Cone, D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——An Historica] 
Interpretation of Philosophy. By John Bascom. (Same pub. 
lishers.)—— Man an Organic Community. By D.H. King. 2 vols, 
(Williams and Norgate.) Transactions of the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists. 2 vols. Edited by E. Delmar Morgan, 
(22 Albemarle Street.) The Coinage of the European Continent, 
By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—— Wiltshire 
Words. By George Edward Dartnell and the Rev. Edward 
Hungerford Goddard. (H. Frowde, for the “ English Dialect 
Society.” )——-Keely and his Discoveries. -By Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) A Handbook of Pre 
scription according to the Law of Commercial Law: an Elementary 
Text-Book. By T. E. C. Munro. (Macmillan.)——Scotland. By 
I. H. Millar. (W. Green and Sons, Edinburgh.) ——A Handbook 
of Ornament. By Franz Sales Meyer. (B. T. Batsford)— 
Healthy Hospitals: Observations on Some Points. Connected with 
Hospital Construction. By Sir Douglas Galton. (Clarendon 
Press.)——Lectures on the Comparative Pathology of Inflammation. 
By Elias Metchnikoff. Translated by F. A. Starling and C.H, 
Starling, M.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Medical 
Annual. (J. Wright, Bristol.)——On Fevers and Diphtheria. By 
Sir W. Jenner. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)——Theoretical 
Mechanics. By Alexander Ziwet. Part I. Kinematics. (Mac 
millan.)——A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton. Assisted 
by Hans Gadow. Part II. “Ga—Moa.” (A. and C. Black)—— 
Investor’s and Shareholder’s Guide. By J. D. Walker and Watson. 
(E. and §S. Livingstone, Edinburgh.) 


New Epitions.—The Imitation of Christ. With a Preface by 
W. T. Knox-Little. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) Fénelon’s 
Spiritual Letters. (St. Anselm’s Society.)——The Longer Prose 
Works of Walter Savage Landor. Edited by C. G. Crump. Vol. II. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.)——Leigh Hunt’s Dramatic Essays. Selected 
and edited by William Archer and Robert W. Lowe. (W. Scott.) 
——Natural History of Intellect, and other Papers. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. (Routledge and Sons.)—— Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary. Founded on materials collected by Thomas William 
Beale. New edition, revised and enlarged by Henry George 
Keene, M.A. (W.H. Allen and Co.)}——*“The Border Edition of 
the Waverley Novels,” edited by Andrew Lang. The Betrothed 
and The Talisman. (J. C. Nimmo.)——* The Dryburgh Edition 
of the Waverley Novels.” Red Gauntlet. (A. and C. Black.)— 
The City of Sunshine. By Alexander Allardyce. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.) Life on the Lagoons. By Horatio F. Brown. (Riving- 
ton, Percival, and Co.)——-Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton. 
(Methuen.)——The Law of Shipmasters and Seamen. By Joseph 
Kay, M.A. Edited by the Hon. John William Mansfield, M.A, 
and George William Duncan, B.A. (Stevens and Haynes.)——- 
Two Spheres of Mind and Instinct. By “T.E.S.T.” (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)——Health at School. By Clement Dukes, M.D. (Riving- 
ton, Percival, and Co.)——Chambers’s Elocution. Readings and 
Recitations selected by R. C. H. Morison. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
Uriel. (Taylor and Sons, Bristol.) Cambridge Prize Poems, 
1859-93. (Gibbings and Co.)——The Campaign Guide. (D. Doug- 
las, Edinburgh.) ——Mechanics and Mechanism. By Robert Scott 
Burns. (Ward, Lock, Bowden, and Co.)—— A series bearing the 
title of ‘Heroes of History”? (Marcus Ward and Co.), appears 
under the editorship of Messrs. Walter Besant and W. J. Brod- 
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sbb. These two gentlemen had the charge some years ago of a 
ie 5 called “ The New Plutarch.” If the contents are to be the 
ait or largely similar, it would have been as well to indicate 
og The volumes now before us are:—Haroun Alraschid, 
= H. Palmer, M.A.; Martin Luther, by John H. Treadwell ; 
_ Lincoln, by Charles G. Leland; ang Sir John Franklin, 


by A. H. Beesly. 
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: _@), Smaller British Birds, roy 8VO .........sss00eeeeeeeee(Gibbings) 15/0 
avant $3. Poems of, Household Edition, cr 8vo (Gay and Bird) 8/6 
4 es (T. 8), Shakespere Studies, cr BVO ...s00--seee «e-(Lonogmans) 7/6 
— (E. F.), The Rubicon, 2 vols., cr 8vo.. (Methuen) 21/0 
Beeentord (B.), A Son of the Forge, cr 8vo... scssestseeee (Annes) 6/0 
Bliss (F. J.), A Mound of Many Cities, 8vo........ sessere (4. P. Watt) 6/0 
: mah (E.), English Farming, Cr 8VO .....:..++e+s000 (Leadenhall Press) 2/6 
= rton (G.), Practical Paper Making, cr 8vo .... (Lockwood) 5/0 
Dar (Be H.), Rulers of the Mediterranean, cr 8vo (Gay and Bird) 6/6 
Dawson (W.J.), The Comrade Christ, cr 8V0 vs... seseeeses(I8bister) 3/6 
Day (8. H.), Election Cases, 1892-1893, cr 8vo ....... SENS: tseseetenesenses (Stevens) 7/6 
Dillon (J. F.), Laws & Jurisprudence ot England & America, 8vo (Macmillan) 16/0 
Fillis (J.), Short Lives of Men with a Mission, cr 8vo ...... ssteotal seveeeee(Nisbot) 2/0 
Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War, 8vo......... re On} 17/0 
Featherman (A.), Thoughts & Reflections on Modern Society (K. Paul & Co.) 21/0 


Gilman (D. C.), Organisation of Charities, 8vo ...(Scientific Publishing Co.) 6/0 








Gould (S. B.), Qaeen of Love, 3 Vols, CF BVO we.secceceeeee saecsenkiecuans (Methuen) 31/6 
Green (J. B.), Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, 2 vols, 8vo (Macmillan) 32/0 
Ball (G.), Allegretto, T]MO cccrcccccees f (Unwin) 50 
Hatton (B.), Enid Lyle, 2 vols. Cr 8V0........seerssesersersercerses (Cc & Hall) 21/0 


History of Reynard the Fox, as trans. in the days of Edward IV., 4to(Nutt) 25/0 


, The Prisoner of Zenda, Cr 8VO ....scsseesseereeeseree scmnael (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Hope tale Dispensaries, Nursing, &c.,8vo ..... woseeee (Scien. Publishing Co.) 21/0 
Jones (J. M.), The Cup of Cold Water, Sermons, Cr 8V0...........++++-+. (S. Low) 3/6 


Jusserand (J. J.), Piers Plowman, a Contribution to the History of English 
Mysticism, 8vo Unwin) 12/ 
Kenwortby (J. C.), From Bondage to Brotherhood, cr 8vo ......... (W. Scott) 2,0 
Lee (R. B.), Modern Dogs :—The Terriers, 8vo.......... chore .(H. Cox) 10/6 
Lee (BR. B.’, Non-Sporting Dogs of Great Britain, 8vo (H. Cox) 10/6 
Mackie (G.), The Reconciliation : 2 Romance of Fairy Land... Maclohoens 2/6 
Muckintesh (W.), Natural History of the Christian Religion, 8vo (Maclehose) 10/6 
Marsland (E.), Rules & Regulations affecting Building Operations (Batsford) 2/6 
Mason (J.), Twelve Years’ Resicer ce on West Coast of Scotland, cr...(Gurney) 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), Soldier of Fortune, 3 vols cr 8vo ... (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Mercier (C.), Lunatic Asylams, 8vo........ 
Mill gan (W.), Resurrection of the Dead, cr 8vo 

Molloy (J. F.), An Excellent Knave, cr 8vo 
Morris (L.), Songs without Notes, 12mo....... 
«’Meara (J. J.), Municipal Taxation, cr 8vo.. 
Paston (G.), Modern Amazon, 2 vols, cr 8vo ... 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Tell el Marna, 4to........ ssessssaseonsenesees 
Rainey (Prin.), and others, Supernatural in Christianity, 12mo...(T. Clark) 2/0 
Richards (H. C.), Parish Councillor’s Gaide to the Local Government Act, 
eadusedan (Jordan) 2/6 
ssaanenedniends (Unwin) 2/0 
(Leadenhall Press) 3/6 
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Shen’s Pigtail (Pseudonym Library), 12mo.....+......... 
Simpson (W.), Kighteen of Them, cr 8vo...,..... 









Swith (R. T.), The Church in France, cr 8vo ...... ooo (W. Gardner) 6/0 
steel (F. A.), Flower of Forgiveness, 2 vols, cr 8vo .. ...(Macmillan) 12/0 
Tuorpe (W. G.), Middle Temple Table-Talk, cr 8v0 .........+. «««e(Hutchinson) 15/0 
Vion (Mrs.), Husband of One Wife, 3 vols. cr 8vo__...... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Vox Clamantium, The Gospel of the People, imp. 16mo ......... .,...«««(Immes) 12/0 
Wistall (Wm.), For Honour and Life, cr 8V0...........sccsceesseresseeeseees (Osgood) 6/0 
World’s Congress of Religions, 8VO ........sssesesceseeeees (Gay & Bird) 2/6 
Yellow Book, Vol. I., 16mo Cichsstiaindauabecstassies RT (Elkin Mathews) 5/0 














“LIBERTY ”’ 
LIBERTY & CO. isisinien 
DECORATIVE For the Season include on entirely hes 
FURNISHING _| designs and cuisty colour rect io as 


admirably adapted for Curtains, Decorative 
FABRICS Draperies, and Hangings, 36 to 72 in. wide, 
(Woven and Printed). Price from 9d. per yard. Pristep MUSLINS, 
SEASON, 1894, 28 to 60in, Price from 4d. per yard. 
New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


09 $ LE SR. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawng, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2$ to 4 guineas a week, 











HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCK. 








Many persons suffer from headache and 
what they mistake for neuralgia, which are 
the result of strained vision, and could be 
ST R Al N ED at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 

specially suited to the case, though ordinary 
spectacles for old or short sight would be 
useless or injurious.—For fuller informa- 
tion see “Our Evyzs,” by 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 

Ophthalmic Optician; or consult the Author 
personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
“OUR EYES, & HOW TO PRESERVE THEM,” post-free, 1s. 


HE WAR in UGANDA 1892—MEMORANDUM by 

_the Catholic Union of Great Brit:i1. Demy 8vo, 27 pp. post-free, 7d. 
7 ublished and sold by WaTERLOw and Sors Limited, 85 London Wall, E.C., and 
49 P_rl'ament Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
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Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply tothe PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A., 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, th 
ihn” eme, the University, 


Mitt HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 

and HOME for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN in most healthy locality. 

The education is Modern and Intelligent, and the training of Mind and 

Character is studied. The House is on the hill-side, near sea and woods; air 

awe (sea and mountains) ; free from fogs.—Principal, Miss BARLUW, 
‘oed Pella, 


gyre deat SCHOOL (with Kindergarten and Pre- 

paratory Classes), BARNT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE. Principal— 
Miss LESLIE. The School is situated on the 8.W. slope of Lickey Hills, at an 
elevation of above 700 ft., and is within a mile of Barnt Green Station, Midland 
Railway. Prospectus on application.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 9th. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Miss Wills will be at 18 Old Quebec 
Street, Marble Arch, from April 17th, and may be seen any day between 11 and 5. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 3lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects : Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


Le ~~ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 
at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—E NTRANOE SCHOLAR. 
aK g cf. = least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
JULY 25th. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes the subjects of a High- 
School curriculum, Natural Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing ; Singing 
and Harmony ; Neeedlework ; and Physical Exrci-es. Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
a Term. Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the SECRETARY.—The 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY Ist. Private omnibuses daily from Moseley 


and Handsworth. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. f. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
SCHOOL, 


\ {| ANOR HOUSE 
CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Hrav-Master—F, C. MAXWELL, M.A, LL.M. 
Part, or the whole, of the Summer Term may be spant at Mr. Maxwell’s Farm- 
house in Berkshire.—Full particulars on application, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House ; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to fe 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, S.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GEN ('LE- 
MEN. 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, SOUTH BELGRAVIA (near the 
parks), conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. A VAOANOY for ONE BOARDER, only 
three taken. Spec.ally suitable for a Young or Delicate Boy, as the advantage 
of home-training and a mother’s care are combined with daily work in School. 
Dancing, Gymnastics, and Cricket. Inclusive terms. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 

in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radiey College, Abingdon, 


ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum, 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Olassics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B, WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 





















































LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three years, 

and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be COMPETED FOR on MAY 8th; 

open to Boys under 15,—For particulirs, apply to tie Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- 
Master. 
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S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

An Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th, 1894, and succeeding days 
for the awarding of the following :— i i : 

1. AScholarship of £75 for one year to the best candidate in Chemistry and 
Physics who is under twenty-five years of age. é Bites é 

2. A Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best candidate in Biology (Animal 
and Vegetable) and Physiology who is under twenty-five years of age. ; 

Candidates for these two Scholarships must not have entered to the Medical or 
Surgical Practice of any London Med'cal School. 

3. A Scholarship of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition of £50 each, 
tenable for one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable Biology, avd Anima! 
Biology. Candidates for these must be under twenty years ofage, and must not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice at any Medical School. 

4, Jeaffreson Exhibition of £21 for one year in Latin and Mathematics, with 
any one of the Languages— Greek, French, and German. (Classical books as in 
Matriculation of Univ. of London, June, 1894.) Candidates must not have entered 
at any Medical School. 

The successful candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the full 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For fall particulars, apply to Dr. T. W. SHORE, Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, EU. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 4 
Students entering then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
in September and October. 25 Scholarships and prizes are offered annually. — 
Special arrangements are made to meet the requirements of students entering 
in the summer session. j 
A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 
For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to 
Mile-end, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, TREBOVIR 

HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR ROAD, SOUTH KENSING.- 

TON, 8.W.—Mrs. W. R. COLE offers a Liberal Education with the 

Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from the Country or 

Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently.—Prospectuses and list of 

references forwarded on application to Mrs. W. R. Cole. The NEXT TERM 
will COMMENOE TUESDAY, May Ist. 





T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SFSSION begins on MAY Ist. 

Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to devote 
its three months to the uninterrupted study of Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, 
and so to present themselves for the Examinations in those subjects at the end 
of July. If successful therein, they are free to devote the entire Winter Session 
to the lectures, practical work, and study required for the more important pro- 
fessional subjects of Auztomy and Physiology. 

To enable students entering in May to thoroughly prepare themselves for the 
July Examinations in Chemistry and Physics, there are special lectures and 
classes, with courses of instruction in Laboratory Practice throughout the 
Summer Session. It is now compulsory that the Chemistry and Physics Bxami- 
nation of the Conjoined Boards of the Colleges should be passed at least six 
months previous to the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology. 

On SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th there will be an EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE in value from 50 to 100 
guineas, for which students who enter in May are eligible to compete. The Resi- 
dential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students 
received at a charge of £75 for the academic year. Arrangements are now being 
made to build—(1), a new out-patients’ department; (2), a residential college 
for students ; (3), new special wards; (4), a nurses’ home ; and (5), well-isolated 
wards for lying-in women. ‘This will add 100 beds to the hospital. The medical, 
surgical, and obstetric tutors assist the students in preparing for the final exami- 
nations. The School Secretary, Mr. F, H. MADDEN, will forward the prospec- 
tus on application. GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 

A. P, TUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


A QUIET, COMFORTABLE HOME is OFFERED to 

a LADY-STUDENT in the house of a widow lady and her daughter. 
Near three stations, and a pleasant walk to Hampstead Heath. Good references 
given and required.—Mrs, HART, 11 Pandora Road, West Hampstead, 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOHR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


O INVALIDS.—aA List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O, 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’sS, Union Square, New York City 
U.S.A., where single C:zies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 


Precisely, 


The Hon. William Waldorf Astor. 
Alfred Austin, Esq. 

George Bentley, Esq. 

William Blackwood, Esq. 

Colonel the Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Frederick Chapman, Esq. 

Colonel Sir Henry Collett, K.C B, 
The Rev. Canon W. Cooke, F.S.A. 
Wilfred J. Cripps, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. 
The Lord Justice Davey. 

Sir Jobn Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq. 

F. W. Gibbs, Esq., C.B., Q.C. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq., F.S.A. 
Anstey Guthrie, Esq. 

The Viscount Hampden, 

Colonel Henry Hozier. 

Arthur D. Innes, Esq. 

The Rey. Augustus Jezsopp, D.D. 
Professor William Paton Ker, 
Orfeur J. Kilvington, Esq. 


Ro°rv4atl LITERARY Fuyp 


GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., wi 
at the 104th Anniversary Dinner, to be held at the Whitehall Roo 
Metropole, S.W., on Wednesday, April 25th, at half-past six for sey, 


STEWARDS. 


lu * 
ms, Hota 


en o'clock 


The Right Hon, Si: 
: Bart AP. Sir John Lubbock, 
ir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., K, 
Clarence W. Mcllvaine, 1 ~ 
Frederick Macmillan, Esq. 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B, 
John Murray, Esq., F.S.A. 
J. C. Parkinson, Esq. 
> he bata hes 
e Very Rev. the Dean of 
Alfred de Rothschild, Haq Rochenien 
aron Ferdinand de Rothschi 
. E. Sandys, Esq. Litt.D. child, MP, 
Clement Scott, Esq. 
A. Murray Smith, Esq. 
Sir Walter de Souza, 
E. Steinkopff, Esq. 
Sir Douglas Straight. 
Major-General Thackwell,.0.B, 
T. Fisher Unwin, Esq. 
The Rey. J. Edward Vaux, 


William Knighton, Esq., LL.D. 
Sidney Lee, Esq. 
Sir George Lewis. 
W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. 
W. S. Lilly, Esq. 
T. Norton Longman, Esq. 
A. P. Watt, Esq. 
Gentlemen willing to attend the Dinner, are invited to com i i 
Secretary. Dinner tickets one guinea each. mee ie 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 


on ig bap arg Warren Vernon, 
olonel the Lord Wanta; x c 
Captain G. Wemyss. on VC Ree 
e Rev. bert J. Wil; 
(Warden of Keble). Bs Bic 
C. Knight Watson, Esq., F.S,A. 








RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans, x 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the Whitehall Ri 
Hotel Métropole, on Saturday, April 28th, at Half-pa-t Six o’clock. ics 
s The Right Hon. LORD RIBBLESDALE, P.C., in the Chair, 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged ky 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Hon. Secretary, 
ALFRED WATHKRHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 
19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 





EMORIAL to the late DEAN of LINCOLN in the 
: DIOCESE of OXFORD, 

It is proposed to RESTORE and ENLARGE the S.E. CHAPEL in Wantage 
Parish Church, as a Memorial of the late DEAN of LINCOLN, and to placeg 
suitable Brass in the Chapel to commemorate his great work for the Church in 
England at large, and for the Diocese of Oxford in particular, as Vicar of Wantage 
for 34 years, and as founder of the Community of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage. 

Mr. Bodley is to be applied to for plans. It is estimated that £300 may be 
roTORD WANTAGE, V.C., is Ch f 

LOR N a, V.C., is airman of the Diocesan Committee, and 
VICAR of WANTAGE, Secretary; Mr. J, C. BELCH#R, Market on 
big cme: Treasurer. val 

ubscriptions may be paid to London and County Bank, Wantage; 
Stephens, Blandy, and Co., Reading. . i atlanta. 





DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A LECTURER at the 
EDINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE has a VACANCY for a medica} 
student; comfortable home, and thorough preparation for the examination, 
References exchanged, Apply to DAWSON TURNER, M.D., 37 Georgs 
Square, Edinburgh, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half- 
yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, June 11th, 1894,—In addition to the Examination at 
the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at University Oollege, 
Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor; the Modern School, Bedford; Mison 
College, Birmingham ; University College, Bristol; Dumfries College (tor Uni- 
versity College), Cardiff ; the Ladies’ Colleze, Cheltenham (for Ladies onlv); 
St. Gregory’s College, Downside; the Herriot-Watt College, Edinburzh; the 
Royal Medical College, Epsom; the County School, Heretord; the York-hire 
College, Leeds ; the Wyggeston Schools, Leicester ; St. Edward’s College, Liver- 
pool; University College, Liverpool ; the Owens College, Manche-ter; Rather- 
ford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne; University College, Nottingham; the High 
School, Oswestry; the Public School, Plymouth; Firth College, Sheffield; 
Stonyhurst College; and St. Cathbert’s College, Ushaw. 
Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 





before the commencement of the Examination. 
April 7th, 1894. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 





BENGER’S FOOD.|ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c, 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 
Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London, 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888. 


PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58,, 10s., and 18s, For Non- 


is invalnablc,”’—London Medical Record, 
** Benger’s Food has by its excel'ence est blished a 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s. 6d., 5s.,and10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London ; and of Chemists everywhere. 





reputation of its own,”—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. — 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly, terby. 
Kingdom... ... .. .. £1 86...0143...07 2 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
Ohiua, &... .. .. » 1106..0153..07 8 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Oi ce, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The nnder-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
“ble to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
gocIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by OC. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 





Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


7,730.—An Eastern Committee ask for £7 16s. to enable them to make an 
17,700. onths to an old lady, aged 74, She was left a widow 37 years 
d by letting lodgings in Devonshire, succeeded in giving her only son a 
education. She came to live with bim in London, and was supported by 
him until his death last October, when she was left destitute. 


allowance for six m 
ago, avi 





17,604 £7 16s. is wanted to complete an allowance of 10s. a week for six 

hs to an old shipwright and his wife. Two sons and a married daughter 
pute the balance. At various times the old man put by out of his wages 
h as £81 in the P.O, Savings Bank, but the money is now all gone. 


’ 
mont! 
contri 
as mac 





12,736.—It is desired to raise £4 2s. to complete the amount charged for a boy 
in Dr. Stainer’s Home for Deaf and Damb Children. Parents pay 3s. per week, 


and the boy is doing well. 





16,110.—An East-End Committee ask for the sum of £5, to enable them to 
maintain a child for 12 years in a Home. The parents earned their living by 

ipeemaking, and are both dead. On the death of the father, five years ago, the 
a eher was left with a family of eight. With the help of some of the children 
the mother continued the father’s trade, and supported the four youngest chil- 
dren. The mother subsequently died, and the home has been broken up. The 
children have all been provided for. The parents were respectable people. 





15,7 


6s, 6d. to a very respectable widow, aged 65, in failing health. She has no chil- 
dren, but the clergy allow her 1s. a week, and she is cared for by the district 


nurse. 





16,912,—A Northern Committee ask for £9 2s, to enable them to complete a 
pension for six months to s widow of 72, formerly an attendant at ladies’ waiting- 
rooms. She had some savings which are now exhausted, has no relations, and is 


in delicate health. 


14,904.—£6 10s. is required to supplement for six months an allowance which is 
being wade to an_ old couple aged 69 and 67. Both are in poor health. Four 


sons and the local clergy assist. 


763,—£8 9s. is needed to continue for six months a weekly allowance of 


A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 
SANTA TERESA: being some Account 


of her Life and Times, together with some Pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME 
Grayam. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Autogravure Frontispieces, price 32s. 





RECTORAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED at 


the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 1863—1893, SIR WILLIAM STIR. 
LING-MAXWELL to the MARQUESS of BUTE. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witttam Kwniaut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 





An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). 
Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 
Svo, Illustrated with 113 Figures, price 33, 6d. 


By D. H. Scort, M.A., D.Se., 





An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. Frower, K.O.B., and 
RicHaRD LYDEKKER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, Illustrated with 357 
Wood-Engravings. Cheaper Edition, price 12s, 6d. 





the British Museum, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


FISHERS. By A. 0. L. Gunter, Keeper of the Zoological Department in 
} Demy 8vo, cloth, 720 pages, Iilustrated with 320 Wood- 
Engravings, Cheaper Edition, price 12s, 6d, 


LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve. 
By J. G. McKEnpricx, Professor of Physiology inthe University of Glasgow. 
Iilustrated. New Kdition. Price 2s. 6d, 





BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES. Edited by Joun Bartnotomew. Price 5a. 





ALADDIN in 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sopure F. F. Verrcs. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


a SS 


LONDON. By Fergus Hume. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 33. 6d. 





The GREAT 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to Jume, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller o» Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 


R.S.A, Now ready. 








CHIN EPISODE. By Paul 


CusHING. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY 


NOVELS. Vol. XVIIT., “ RED+AUNTLET.” Illustrated by Grorar Hay, 
Price 5s., in cloth, or in half-leather, 6s. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


THE ONLY HIGH-CLASS SHILLING 
REVI 


Among the contributors to the April number are : 
—Edmund Gosse (on Walt Whitman), Gerard Fiennes 
{on Thackeray), W. M. Yates (Relics of the Brontés), 
T. M. Healy, M.P., William Archer, F. kK, Spofforth 
(on Australian Cricket). 

The St. James’s Gazette says :— Distinctly a strong 
number, perhaps the strongest of the Reviews this 
month,” 

London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Now ready, price 3s. 


ACKAIL’S (J. W.) The SAYINGS 
of the LORD JESUS CHRIST, from the 
FUUR EVANGELISTS. Collected and Arranged by 


Regves and TorNER, 5 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
ARDS and the BIRDS. Selected 


2 from Various Poets by F. Nort Paton, Esq. 
With 10 Iliustrations by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn and 
Hubert Paton. 


Regves and TurnER, 5 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 


2 vols » small 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 


EINHOLD SIDONIA, the SOR- 
CERESS, translated by Lady WiLpE; and 
The AMBER WITCH, by Lady Durr Gorpoy, 


Rerves & Turner, 5 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
EVIL’S PRONOUN, and other 


Tales. By Miss F, Forses ROBERTSON, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Rerves & Turner, 5 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL. 





USE 
, & Y's 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O (A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,”—Medical Annual, 1898, 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital ........... sceeseeseesee 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ccc0ses+ cneneniniit + 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries. 
Be ASS BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Secs, 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE HUSBAND OF ONE 


WIFE. By Mrs. Venn, Author of ‘Some 
Married Fellows,” &. 3 vols. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By 


Autan Sr. Aunyn, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” &c. 3 vols. 


JANET DELILLE. By E. N. 
Leieu Fry, Author of ‘*A Scots Thistle,” &c. 


2 vols. 


IN CUPID’S COLLEGE. By 


Mase Hart, Author of ‘‘ Two English Girls,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


HETTY’S HERITAGE. By 
Nort Dene, Authur of *‘ The Aftermath.” 2 
vols. 


THE WHITE AIGRETTE. 


By Vin Vincent, Author of “ Cathedral Bells,’ 
“Wrong on Both Sides,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 
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MRS, HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE, — Zhe THIRD EDITION of 


“MARCELLA,” 3 vols, by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD, will be ready at all 
the Libraries on MONDAY nevt. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ETHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MESSRS. . 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.” 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 21s. 

Baring-Gould.—The QUEEN of LOVE. By S. Barina-Govip, Author of 
“‘ Mehalah,” “ Cheap-Jack Zit.,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. [April 16th. 

A story of the Cheshire salt region—a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring-Gould’s original and 
powerful gifts. 
Stanley Weyman.—UNDER the RED ROBE. By Srantey Weymany, Author 


of “A Gentleman of France,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, 2 vols, sina 
[Shortly. 


Mr. Weymain’s fine historical tales have placed him in the front rank of novelists, and this stirring story 
of Richelieu and the Huguenots wiil not lessen his reputat‘on. 


Mrs. Oliphant.—The PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 21s. 
[In the press, 
F. S. Carew.—JIM B.: a Story. By F.S. Carew. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“* Permit me to strongly recommend “Jim B,” ’Tis an excellent piece of work,’ quoth emphatically the 
Baron DE Bookworms,” 


Gilbert Parker.—The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. By GiLzerr Parker, 


Author of “* Pierre and His People,” *‘ Mrs, Falchion,” &. Crown 8vo, 53. [Nearly ready. 
A story with a powerful and pathetic motive by a writer who has rapidly made his way to the front. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

EIGHTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

Marie Corelli—BARABBAS: a Dream of the World's Tragedy. By Mariz 
Core, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds.” Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A cheaper edition of a book which aroused in some quarters more violent hostility than any book of recent 
years. By most secular critics the authoress was accused of bad taste, bad art, and gross blasphemy; but, 
in curious cont: ast, most of the religious papers acknowledged the reverence of treatment and the dignity of 
conception which characterised the book. 

The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Editions were exhausted in a week ; the Eighth Edition is in the press, 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. Thirteenth 
Edition, 6s. 
A cheaper edition of a novel which has been one of the greatest succe:ses of the last few years. 


Baring-Gould.—_CHEAP-JACK ZITA. By S. Bartne-Goutp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A cheap edition of a story which has been recognised as Mr, Baring-Gould’s most original effort since 
** Mehalah.” 


Norman Gale.—CRICKET SONGS. 
3s. 


By Norman GALE. Crown 8vo, linen, 


Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy Svo, 10s, 6d, net, 
Also a Small Edition on Japanese Pap2r, demy 8vo, 2!s. net. 


Mr. Gale’s rural poems have made him widely popular, and this volume of spirited verse will win him a 
new reputation among the lovers of our national game. . 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
ESTD. 


CLERGY MUTUAL i829, 
Assurance Society, 


[In the press. 





2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Funds, £3,767,046. Income, £383,152. 








Ap ly for Prospectus ani Leafet, “ASSURANCE*AT LOW COST.” 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR APRIL, 
THE OLD PREMIER AND THE N: 
Rg ie oy M EW. By H, W.. 
HE Nation’s Loss. By Robert Spence Wat; 
Tue New Immortat—J. M. pr BH _ 
Fae pon —. Herepu, By 
HE HovsE or LorDs anp BETTE 
‘ a of Argyll. mMEM. By the 
HE FINANCIAL CRISIS in ITaty. By M. 
“ BEFORE THE SWALLOW DaREs.” By Phil Ranta 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE DavcuteErs, 
es Sheldon Amos. 
HE BOGUS APOTHEOSIS OF THE BritIsH 
a late Ant. By 
AGES IN THE HISTORY OF ALLOTMENTS, 
PP a J. Frome Wilkinson, 78 By the 
ISTAKES ABOUT ABSTAINERS, By A; 
PR el —» r ¥ Archdeacon 
HE DiIvINE RESPONSE TO HuMAN (ap, 
a Marie Caillard. ines... 
'HE EXCAVATIONS AT SENDSCHIRLI, B f 
David Henrv Mil’er. ¥ Professor 
THE Papal ENCYCLICAL ON THE BrBiE, 
Author of ‘** The Policy of the Pope.” 


London: IsBisTeR and Co., Limited, ¢, 
Garden, W.C. ita 


By the 





THE NATIONAL REVIEYW. 


ConTENTS. APRIL. 2s. 6d, 
ErisopEs OF THE MONTH. 
FORESIGHT AND PatirncE. By George Meredith, 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s RETIREMENT. By M.P, 
Tue DestrucTiON oF British Birps. By Lo:@ 
Lilford. : 
THE REFERENDUM. By St. Loe Strachey, 
Tue LaBour ComMISSION. By Observer. 
Tue ArT OF Reapine Booxs. By the Rev, J.E,¢ 
Welldon. , 
TuHE Position oF LiBeRAL UNIONISTS, 
By T. W. Russell, M.P. ; H. O. Arnold-Forster 
M.P.; J. Parker-Smith, M.P.; and Admira} 
Maxse. 
WHEN Lire Stirs. By “ A Son of the Marshes,” 
THE DISCONTENT IN THE CiviL Service. By X.Y, 
THE CauSE AND EFFECT OF THE MaTaBELE War, 
By F. C. Selous. 
A CapiTaList. By Geo, Gissing. 
CORRESPONDENCE :—“ A Family Budget.” By Mrs, 
Strachey, 
London: W, H, ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place, 8. W. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 
A?rS 2 & 1894, 


Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE HT, 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
A Contribution to the Morbid Anatomy and Path- 
ology of the Neuro- Muscular Changes in General 
Paralysis of the Insane. By Alfred W. Camp- 
bell, M.D. 
Melancholia: an Analysis of 730 Consezutive 
Cases. By W. F. Farquharson, M.B, 
Current Opinion on Medico-Psychological Questions 

in Germany. By A. R, Urquhart, M.D. 
Is American Insanity Increasing ? By F. B. Sanborn, 
SQ. 

Alleged Increase of Insanity. 


On 


By D. Hack Tnke, 

Census of England and Wales, 1891.—The Lewisham 
Workhouse Inquiry.—American Superintendents and 
the New York Lunacy Commission.—Lord Wolssley 
on Napoleon.—The Ziereuberg Case.—The Asylum 
Chaplain’s Column, 


London: J. and A, CuurcHILL, New Burling'on 
Street, W. 


8vo, 6s, 
(No. 356) will be published on Apri 1Sth. 

Contents. 

1, Tue BritisH Navy. 

2. THE Pouiticat Lire or W. H. Smitx, 

3. SHAKESPEARE’S BIRDS AND Bgasts, 

4, OckaN MxEapows. 

5. OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM, 

6. THe PLEasant Lanp or Devon. 

7. THE LIBERALS AND SOUTH AFRICA, 

8. A CyYcLE or CATHAY, 

9, PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE versus OBSTRUCTION- 

10. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, 

ll, HyPeERIDES AND THE New Papyrt. 

12, DemaGoaveEs 1n BritisH Po.itics, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ILLUSTRATED, ONE SHILLING, 


THE HERETICO, 
APRIL, 1894. 


ASTARTF—DFVILIZATION Micrope—HONEYMOON- 
SHINE— NECROMANCY, &c. 
Illustrations :—ANNE PaGce—Perryicious Passi0¥ 
—LavinG Her Fret—Starca Guost, &e. 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 26 Beauchamp Avenne, 
Leamington. 


HEISM;; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense, : 
Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on applicat‘on 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 
nm at the Theistic Church on Sunday at. 
and 7. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


Ready on Tuesday next. 


A NEW NOVEL BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


A BEGINNER. 


By the Author of 


“Nancy,” “ Cometh up as a Flower,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A DEVOTED COUPLE, By J. Masterman, 


Author of “ The Scots of Bestminster.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The ROMANCE of SHERE MOTE. By 


Percy HurLBurD, Author of “In Black and White.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


DIANATEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley, 


Author of “The Danvers’ Jewels,” “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c, Second 
Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE, By Lily 


Warson, 3 vols. crown Svo. 


Now ready. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, 
Author of ‘* Dr. Willoughby Smith,’’ &. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


This novel deals with the period of the Irish rebellion of 1641, 
and the events which led to the transplantation of Connaught. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


At all the Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo, pp. 246, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


FALLEN ANGELS. 


A DISQUISITION UPON HUMAN EXISTENCE—AN 
ATTEMPT TO ELUCIDATE SOME OF ITS MYSTERIES, 
ESPECIALLY THOSE OF EVIL AND SUFFERING. 


By ONE of THEM. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 5 Chandos Street, Strand. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Tnvalnable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these. 

“THIS 1s raze TRUE anp NATURAL PRINCIPLE or OLOTHING.”—Lancet. 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, 0? 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY. 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Tonations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
} essrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, S. W. 


P8UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


ENLARGEMENT 


Che Daily Mews 


THE ERECTION OF 
POWERFUL MACHINES, 
SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR 
THE “DAILY NEWS,” 


AND BELIEVED TO BE 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE YET MADE, 


ENABLES THE PROPRIETORS 
TO ADD MATERIALLY TO THE 
SIZE OF THE PAPER. 


WITHOUT THE USE OF DETACHED 
SUPPLEMENTS, 


THE ‘DAILY NEWS,” 
FROM MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 16, 


WILL, ON MOST DAYS, 
CONSIST OF 


TEN OR TWELVE PAGES 


THUS 
VASTLY INCREASING 
THE QUANTITY OF INTELLIGENCE, 


AS WELL AS ADMITTING OF 


NEW AND INTERESTING FEATURES. 


WHILE FRESH SPACE IS DEVOTED 
TO 


EVENTS OF THE DAY 


IN POLITICS AND COMMERCE, 
TO CORRESPONDENCE, 
TO SPORTS, 
TO LEGAL REPORTS, AND TO 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 
THE GROWING DEMAND FOR 


WHATEVER IS NEW AND IMPORTANT 


IN LITERATURE, 
THE DRAMA, AND 


THE ARTS 





INVESTED FUNDS... se ws see £28,0°0,000 


WILL BE FULLY MET. 





a] 
if 
if 
ql 
j 
ay 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


LETTERS of HARRIET COUNTESS 


GRAN VILLE, 181-1845. Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. Leveson-GoweEr. 
TRUTH.—“ The collection of letters of Lady Granville is certainly the most 
entertaining and important work of the kind which has appeared since the Greville 
Memoirs. ‘Ihe book is full of capital and quite new stories about celebrated people, 
and both volumes are most delightful reading.” 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By 


ALEXANDER Baty, Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Fourth Edition, with Emendations, 8vo, 15s. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, and other 


Essays. By Tuomas Spencer Barnes, LL.D., late Professor of Logic, 
Metaphysics, and English Literature in the University of St. Andrews, and 
Editor of the Ninth Edition of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.” With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor LEw1s CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Essays in this volume consist of three articles which appeared in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine,” 1879-80, entitled “* What Shakespeare learned at School.” the article on 
Shakespeare which appears in the “ Encyclopedia,” and one on English Dictionaries 
which appeared in the * Edinburgh Review ’’ of July 1868, 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the 


BRITISH COLONIES. By Atpruevs Topp, LL.D., 0.M.G. Second 
Edition. Edited by his Son. 8vo, 30s, net. 


SELECTED POEMS. By the Earl of 
Lyrron (Owen Meredith). Crown 8vo, 19s, 6d. 

*,* This volume is uniform with the New Edition, recently published, of the 
Author’s “The Wanderer” and “Lucile,” but appears now for the first time, 
several hitherto unpublished poems being included, The Author’s daughter, Lady 
Betty Balfour, contributes an Introduction dealing with her father’s work as a poet. 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and EX- 


PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Phenomena, Laws, and Development of 
Huwan Mental Life. By Gzorer TRuMBULL LapD, Protessor of Philosophy 
iu Yale University. 8vo, 21s. 


VERBA VERBI DEI: the WORDS of OUR 


LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Harmonised by the Author of 
**Charles Lowder.” With an Introduction on the Differeat Periods in Our 
Lord’s Life on Earth. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to PETER: a 


Study. By the Author of ‘‘ Supernatural Reiigion.” 8vo, 6s. 


By the same Author. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION:|A REPLY to DR. LIGHT- 
au Inquiry into the Reality of FOOT’S ESSAYS on * SUPER- 
Divine Revelation. 3 vols. Re- NATURAL RELIGION.” — 8vo, 
vised and Complete Edition, 8vo. price 63. 
price 363, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 368, will 


be published on Monday next, 
%. AFRICAN EXPLOXATION. 6. VON MOLTKE’3s CAMPAIGN 
2. DK. JULLAN’S wae BOHEMIA. 
3. MEMOIRS OF CHANCEL ” 1 a 
PASQUIER. Second Volume. 7. BAVAS ARP AEES rs. 
4 THE LIQUEFACTION OF GASES. 8. KIDD ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 
5. THREE NOBLEENGLISHWOMEN, | 9. THE NEW MINISTRY. 


IN 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited byS, R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
No. 34, APRIL. Royal 8yvo, price 5s, 
On MONDAY next, ; 
kh. Articles, 
Mr. FREEMAN AND THE BATTLE OF HastinGs. 
a Note by the Editor. 
BrsHorp BECKINGTON AND Kitna Henry VI. 
Perry. 
Tue City oF YORK IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
Sellers. 
“Tue Boxe LONGYNG TO A JUSTICE OF THE PEACE” AND THE ASSESS- 
MENT OF WaGeEs. By Miss Ellen A. McArthur. 
2. Notes and Documents. —3. Reviews of Books — 4. List of Historical Books 
recently published,—5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


By J. H. Round, With 


By the Ven. Archdeacon 


By Miss Maud 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GHNERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicopr. 

140 8TRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOCALS.— 
GATALOGUES sent on application. 











————— ah 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND sony 
PUBLICATIONS. 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 
Being the Gifford Lectures for 1894. 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, University of Berlin. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 153. net. 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE ARABIAN HORSE: 
HIS COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 


By Masor-Generat W. TWEEDIE, C.S.1., 


For many years H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Baghdad, and Political Resident for 
the Government of India in Turkish Arabia, In 1 vol. royal 4to, with Seven 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, and a Map of the Country. £33 3s, net, 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF SIR HOPE GRANT. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 


Edited by Linut.-Con, HENRY KNOLLYS, Royal Artillery, 


His former A.D.C., Editor of ‘‘ Incidents in the Sepoy War;” Author of 
“Sketches of Life in Japan,” “English Life in China,” “From Sedan to 
Saarbruck.” With Portrait of Sir Hope Grant and other Illustrations, Maps 

and Plans, 2 vols. demy 6vo, 21s. 


HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 
AND FRENCH BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND. 


By ROBERT FLINT, 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Hon. Member of the Royal 
Society of Palermo, Professor in the University of Edinburgh, &0, 8vo, 2is, 


THE UGANDA QUESTION. 


THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: 
EARLY EFFORTS IN NYASALAND AND UGANDA. 
By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.O. 
With 130 Illustrations and 14 Maps, 2 vols. large demy 8vo, 42s, 
**An armoury of arguments for the retention and spread of British rulein 


Uganda and other fertile regions in Kast Central Africa, on which British blood 
and gold have been spent.’’—St, James's Budget. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SOUTH SEA YARNS. 
By BASIL THOMSON. 
With 10_Foll-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The tales do really succeed in calling up a vivid picture of the life of the 


Vijians......Mr. Thoms n hws a quiet humour all his own, which makes his book 
peculiarly pleasant to read.”—Scotsman. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


LALLAN SANGS AND GERMAN LYRICS. 
By RALPH MACLEOD FULLARTON, 


Author of “ Merlin: a Dramatic Poem,” ‘‘ Tanhaiiser,” &. Crown 8vo, 53. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE STORY OF MARGREDEL. 


Being a Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family. 
By D. STORRAR MELDRUM. 

‘Tt is a tala of passion and retribution......told with brevity, force, and 
reticence.” —British Weekly. 

‘It is like a bit of life thrown on a canvas by asure and sympathetic artist.” 
—To-day. 

** Written with a rare restraint and in a literary style as pure as it is simple 
and unaffected One feels intensely the reality of the characters,”’—Davly 


Chronicle. 
’ 
TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. 
By MAURUS JOKAI. 
Authorised Translation by Mrs. Heaan Kennarp, New and Cheaper Edition, 

*** Timar’s Two Worlds’ may not only be regarded as the author’s masterpiece, 
but as a masterpiece of Kuropean jiterature.”—Athenzum, 

** As charming as it is original, full of freshness and colour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of “ Earlscourt,” “ Balmoral: A Romance of the Queen’s Country,” &. 
New aud Revised Edition, 
"A real tale of India, by a writer who thoroughly understands bis subject.” 
—Saturday Review. 
“«The City of Sunshine’ is an entrancing story.’”"—Morning Post, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST, 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


A YELLOW ASTER. I» 8 vols. 


The SPECTATOR says :—** It is, we think, a good time since we have had in English 
fiction anything so strong and impressive as the latter half of ‘A Yellow Aster.’” 
The GUARDIAN says :—“ Attains to a very high level indeed of pathos and power, 
The authoress has humour, vivacity, power of vivid description, and force.” The 
WoRLD says :—“ You ask me what to read and what books are most talked about. 
«4 Yellow Aster ’ is the last sensation.” The ATHENZUM says :—‘* The characters 
are drawn with a notable combination of delicacy and downrighiness, and with a 
pathos which is as effective as it is refined.” The SPEAKER says :—* Altogether a 
notable book,” The DaILy TELEGRAPH says:—‘'A work of genius. One of those 
rare novels of superb quality which compel the iciest criticism to thaw, and resolve 
itself into warm admiration and unqualified praise.’ The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
says:—“ We shall be surprised if it does not rank among the novels of the year,” 
The QUEEN says:—"* ‘Iota’ has achieved a brilliant success,” 


MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


PAMELA’S HONEYMOON. In 83 vols. 


“The writing is excellent. Mrs, Jocelyn has never told a story more admir- 
ably.” —DaiLy CHRONICLE, 


MRS. DIEHL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WOMAN’S WHIM. In 8 vols. 


“We congratulate Mrs. Diehl on having drawn some lifelike characters, and 
written some natural, bright, and interesting dialogue. Teresa does her creator 
credit, She is a real live girl.””—DatLy CHRONICLE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STILL LIFE OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE.” 


MIDDLE TEMPLE TABLE-TALK. By W. 


G. Tuorps, F.S.A., a Barrister of the Society, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 15s, [This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “I FORBID THE BANNS.” 


A JOURNALISTS NOTE-BOOK. By 


Frankrort-Moore. Indemy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. 12s, 


The TrmEs says :—‘ The author is a raconteur of undeniable humour. Unques- 
tionably those in search of a racy and entertaining book will jind something to satisfy 
them in Mr. Moore’s volume.” 

The SaturDAY Review says :— From beginning to end it is capital reading and 
Tull of excellent stories.”’ 

BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


QUTLINES. By the Author of “ Foiled,” 


“Sir George,” &c. With Designed Title-page and Portrait of the Author. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [Second Edition this day. 


“Distinctly the best thing she has yet done. Close observation, sympathetic 
insight, and a very real literary gift, combine to make * Outlines’ a book to be trea- 
sured,” —SPEAKER, 


NEW STORY OF INDIAN ADVENTURE. 
The TEMPLE of DEATH. By Edmund 


MitcHELL. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispiece by G@. H. Edwards. 6s. 


“Mr. Rider Haggard must look to his laurels, for Mr, Mitchell introduces us to 
nysteries, wonders, and horrors, which the author of ‘She’ could hardly surpass, 
There have been few better tales of the kind,.”—ScoTsMan, 


BY F. HARALD WILLIAMS, 


CONFESSIONS of a POET. By the Author 


of “’Twixt Kiss and Lip,” and ‘* Women must Weep.” In crown &vo, cloth 
gilt, with Portrait, 5s. [Immediately, 


“A FEMALE SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


The EXPERIENCES of LOVEDAY BROOKE, 


Lady Detective. By C. L. Piruis. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, With 41 
Illustrations. 33, 6d. 


“People who like detective stories are little likely to get anything better. Even 
the great Sherlock Holmes is not more clever than Loveday Brooke.” —RECORD, 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 


Each volume in crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 33, 6d. 


The HERITAGE of LANGDALE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “The Wooing o’t,”’ &c. 


The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. By W. Clark Russell. 


With 46 Illustrations by Edward Hopkins. 


The CUCKOO in the NEST. By Mrs. Cniphant. With 


Illustrations by G@. H. Edwards, iath Edition, 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. 


Seventy-third Thousand, 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


TOWN LIFE IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


TIMES.—“ Her work must, from every point of view, be pronounced memor- 
able, not only as filling for the first time a conspicuous breach in our historical 
literature, but as an example of a woman’s attainment of certain masculine: 
facultles rarely found in historians of her sex—the power of selection, of con- 
densation, of severe repression, and of generalisation...... It is an important, 
instructive, and picturesque contribution, almost the first of its kind, to am 
undeservedly neglected branch of English history.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mrs. Green’s book is learned enough for a whole 
faculty of professors, while it is irradiated by a humour and sympathy which 
come from a brighter atmosphere than that of the common-room,” 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 


MaARioNn CRAWFORD. 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 3ls, 6d. 


By F. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ A most admirable novel, excellent in style, 
flashing with humonr, and full of the ripest and wisest reflections upon men an@ 
women, 


MORNING POST.—* The story has depth of feeling as well as distinction of 
style, and, above all, itis very human.” 


MODERN LOVE. A Reprint. To which 


is added, “The SAGE ENAMOURED and the HONEST LADY.” By 
GEORGE MEREDITH. New Edition. Extra Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


BALLADS and POEMS of TRAGIC LIFE. 


By GroRGE MEREDITH. Second Edition. Extra Feap, 8vo, 63. 


POEMS and LYRICS of the JOY of 


EARTH, By Grorge MEREDITH. Third Edition, Extra Feap. 8vo, 63. 


READINGS on the INFERNO of DANTE, 


chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon, 
WILLIAM WaRREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Epwarp Moors, D.D., Hon. D.Litt. Dublin, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. In2 vols, Crown 8vo, 30s. 


*,* Uniform with “‘ Readings on the Pargatorio of Dante,” by the same Author. 


TIMES.—‘‘ The reputation of the author and the high merit of his former- 
work sufficiently attest the quality and merit of his present labours.” 


QUESTIONS of the DAY, SOCIAL, 


NATIONAL, and RELIGIOUS, Addresses delivered in St. Martin’s Church, 

Leicester, on Special Occasions between the Years 1870 and 1890. By Davip 

J. Vaueuan, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral; Master of 

Wyggeston’s Hospital; late Vicar of St, Martin’s, Leicester ; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Orown 8vo, 5s, 


CRITICISMS on CONTEMPORARY 


THOUGHT and THINKERS. A Series of Essays selected from the- 
Spectator. By Richarp Hort Horton, M.A, London, Fellow of University 
College, London, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. [The Eversley Series, 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Most of them are excellent as literature, and all are subtle: 
in thought. Mr. Hutton is a born critic, with a wide range of spiritual! interests, 
and a strong sense of ethical purpose.” 


TIMES.— Thoughtful and suggestive essays....., The range of the essays is. 
wide and various,and Mr. Hutton finds occasion to display his iotellectual 
antagonism side by side with his large intellectual sympathies.” 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes, Globe 8vo, 5s. each 
Volume. [The Eversley Series. 


Vol. I. Method and Results; Vol. II. Darwiniana; Vol. III. Science and 
Education; Vol. IV. Science and Hebrew Tradition; Vol. V. Science and 
Christian Tradition; Vol. VI. Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley ; 
Vol. VII, Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES,—New Volume. 


ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 


Two Hospital Nurses, Rose BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy SLEEMAN. Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Emphatically a book to be read.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘“‘The adventures and hardships o° these two 
brave ladies are extremely fascinating reading.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 


W. FE. NORRIS.—“ SAINT. ANN’S,” the New Novel by 
W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘ The Rogue,” is now ready, in 2 vols., at every Library, 


L. T. MEADE,.—“ A SOLDIER of FORTUNE,’ the Ney 


Novel by the Author of “ The Medicine Lady,” is now ready, in 3 vols., at every Library, 


Ly 


MARK TWAIN. — “TOM SAWYER ABROAD, by 
MARK TWAIN, will be ready at all Booksellers’ on APRIL 16th, crown 8vo, cloth, 3/6, 


CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, Author of “ Outlaw and Lawmaker,” 


&c. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Praed bas worked out this strange story of a woman’s vengeance with considerable resource and vivacity Christina herself is a fascinating study; but 
there are half-a-dozen other characters of almost equal interest, idealised portraits in every case of types to be met with amongst the best and brightest circles of 
fashionable Bohemia,”—Athenzum. 


DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. ByG. A. Henty, Author of ‘“Rujub the Juggler,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ Mr. Henty’s new book abounds in variety of scene and interest and changing play of action and emotion.” —Tablet. 
“The plot is developed with a skill that makes every page of the three volumes light and entertaining. The book is eminently readable,”—Scotsman. 


JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. By R. E. Francillon, Author of “ Ropes of Sand,” &c. 3 volg, 


** A clever and interesting novel.””"—Glasgow Herald, “‘ The story is bright and amusing......it is in fact a racy book.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘‘ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 3 vols, 


“The whole book teems with brilliant epigram and sagacious apophthegm In many respects, as a matter of fact, ‘The One Too Many’ is fully entitled to rank 
among the most powerful and remarkable novels of the day.”—Daily Telegraph, Second Edition, 


IN DIREST PERIL. By D. Christie Murray, Author of ‘‘Joseph’s Coat.” 3 vols, 


“¢In Direst Peril’ is an admirable story of adventure, plot, intrigue, and character Mr. Murray tells his story with delightful spirit, and his novel 
may be recommended to everybody who likes a novel to be readable from cover to cover.”—Speaker. 














NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A PROTEGEE of JACK HAMLIN’S, | ADOG and HIS SHADOW. By R. FE. | The CONSTABLE of ST. NICHOLAS. 


&c. By Bret Harte. With 26 Illustrations, FRANCILLON. a rete ay > eee With a Frontispiece 
: . “A masterly story.”—Leeds Mercury. y Stanley L. Wood. 
Bhi pica go >* bes vas ae “It is a powerful story.”—Scotsman. 5 * Me. arnold has been happily inspired in his new 
A ; : ; : * ook. e story is extremely well told 
wen oan pn ona a aw peg pity yd in-| RED DIAMONDS. By Justin dramatic in its Soaubeuciien rom | its pe Egy 
roc ot ety Sg ee eee re McCartuy, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain.” It is a boox which one can read at a sitting, and in 
‘ “A thrilling story It is difficult to put down which the interest is strongly maintained from the 


Mr. McCarthy’s romance until the last page is first page to the last.” —Daily Telegraph, 


A FAIR COLONIST. By Ernest Glan- | reached.”—Daily News. 
The QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. By 


VILLE. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. F pa 
“¢A Fair Colonist’ is really a very good story of The KING'S ASSEGAI: a Matabili ALLEN Upwarp. With a Frontispiece by J. x, 
the adventurous kind—well written, full of incident ei bn aes ) poten — He ~~ Crompton. 
be me Bl el aca “An unmistakable success. There is high quality 


and variety. Moreover, the South African novelist L. Wood. , I kabl ce : i i 
seems somehow to succeed in giving us a local colour in this book, with its vivid glimpses of life ani = 
i Al ther, a notable 


which is pleasantly removed from the ‘ word- “His adventures teem with marve's, and the | clever characterisation 
‘painting’ of the ordinary novelist.”—Westminster | narrative from first to last is keenly exciting.’’— | book; and if its popularity be at all commensurate 
Gazette, Saturday Review, with its merits, it will have a great vogae,”—Sun, 

















MY TWO WIVES, &c. By George R. Sims. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Told in the best style of the well-known novelist, dramatist, and poet You will not drop the ‘Two Wives’ without feeling quite satisfied with having 
yoad a smart and entertaining work of fiction.”—Sun, Srey - wie ce 
NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
The DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By | CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecil; *MY DEAD SELF. By William 


Grant ALLEN. GRIFFITH. JAMESON, 


* N 
Ti YATE Oy Weiter A TROOPER CYLINDER. By Gianet Caer, | A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 
“A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B.M.|*ZAMBRA the DETECTIVE. By, “sNtvhY Wee 

ROKER. EADON HILL, * 
BARBARA DERING. By Amélie Rives. | TRUST-MONEY. By William Westall, | ““ySON¢ of SIXPENCE. By Hf. 


Those marked * may also be had in cloth, at 2s. 6d. 


ASTROPHEL, and other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 7s. et aed | Shortly. _ 


POST-PRANDIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘The Evolutionist at 


Large,” &. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 3s. 6d. 
“A very charming book ...They are the brightest things of the kind we have seen for some time.”—Speaker. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY. By Walter Besant. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, Irish 


linen, 3s, 6d. 
** The art of the novelist bined with the skill of the historian It is delightful.”—Morning Leader, 


SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, Lord Mayor of London. By Walter Besant and 


JAMES RICE. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 3s, 6d. 
“It is delightfully written, and makes its hero quite as interesting in history as he is in his more familiar lezendary character.” —Scotsman. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the EMPIRE of FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON. Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING. A New Edition, with 36 Steal-Plate Illustrations, Complete in 12 Monthly 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s.each. The FIRST EIGHT VOLUMES are now ready. ; 
“ In the publication of ‘ Thiers’ History of the Consulate,’ Messrs. Chatto and Windus have embarked upon one of the most attractive and important literary 
rndertakings of the year My Baronet has a cherished recollection of boyhood, when the work—-then fresh from the hand of the author—reposed on a certain 
library shelf, in twenty solid volumes—a romance enchanting beyond all contemporary fiction.’’—Punch. 


The SAVOY OPERA. By Percy Fitzgerald. With 60 Illustrations and Portraits. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; [Shortlu._ 


The MAKING of a NOVELIST: an Experiment in Autobiography. By David Christie 


MURRAY, Author of * Joseph’s Coat.”” With a Portrait. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A VINDICATION of PHRENOLOGY. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.C.S., F.R.AS5., 


Author of “‘ Science in Short Chapters,” &, With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and over +. Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


[Shortly. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Loxpon: Printed by Wrmay and Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joum James Baker, of No.1 Wellington Street. in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Oounty of M:ddlzsex, at the “ SpzotatoR’’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Api! 14th, 1894. 
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